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HE present exhibition of the 
Royal Academy is unques- 
tionably superior to any- 
thing seen there for several 
years past. The younger 
artists, aided and encou- 

raged by liberal purchases last year, have 
striven to do better things, and the older and 
more established favourites, pressed on by 
rising competitors, have put forth their 
strength, and worthily shewn their right to 
the position they occupy. There are many 
pictures of singularly great merit, and very 
few which can be called bad. 

This remark, we are sorry however, to 
say, does not apply to the architectural room, 
where, mixed with Medoras, Chevy Chases, 
and flaunting portraits in oil, appear about one 
hundred architectural drawings, many of which 
are representations of ancient buildings and 
time-honoured localities, such as “ View of 
the Acropolis, at Athens,” by F. C. Penrose 
(1155), “ Temple of Theseus” (115%), and 
“ Ruins of the Propylea at Athens ” (1350), 
by G. P. Kennedy (who has recently returned 
from Greece); “ The Roman Forum ” (1269), 
and “ Ruins of the Parthenon” (1305), by F. 
Arundale, and “ South Porch of North Wzl- 
sham Church,” by J. K. Colling, given in Tue 
Buiiper a short time ago. 

The only academician who exhibits is Mr. 
Cockerell, and the subject of bis drawing will 
perhaps surprise many. It is a design for the 
sculpture of the pediment of St. George’s Hall, 
at Liverpool, now erecting under the direction 
of Mr. Elmes. Britannia in the centre, with 
Neptune at her feet, is holding out the olive- 
branch to Mercury and the four quarters of 
the globe, one of whom, Africa, does homage 
for the liberty she and her children owe to her 
protection. On her right are her own pro- 
ductions: agriculture, sciences, domestic hap- 
piness, the plough, and the loom. The cata- 
logue says, it is ‘composed upon the Greek 
system of the Parthenon and other examples, 
in entire statues, with symmetry of parts, and 
eurythmy of lines and quantities.” It is 
very admirably arranged (no one has given 
more consideration to the architectural appli- 
eation of Greek sculpture than Mr. Cockerell 
has), and promises to produce a very satisfac- 
tory effect if carried into execution. 

The most striking drawing in the room is by 
T. Allom (No. 1319), a design for improving 
the property on the banks of the Thames be- 
tween London and Blackfriars bridges, with a 
view to a line of communication from them to 
the Houses of Parliament, thereby obtaining 
a good promenade and carriage way, and a 
frontage for shops and buildings. The execu- 
tion of this drawing is quite marvellous. Mr, 
Allom also exhibits, besides others, a per- 
spective view of the design for the Choristers’ 
School, Magdalene College, Oxford, to which 
a premium was awarded (1247): an excellent 
design, not inferior to that adopted. J. M. 
Derick (the successfal candidate for the last- 
named matter, if we remember rightly), ex- 
hibits a design for restoring Eton College 
Chapel, exemplified apparently by three draw- 
ings, 1288, 1290, and 1296. By some strange 








accident, 

in the eatalogue to Mr. John Shaw, one of the 
umpires appointed by the college, to decide on 
the drawings submitted in competition by a 
limited number of architects: Mr. Shaw’s con- 
nection with the college makes it desirable 
that the mistake should be pointed out. 

Mr. Cottingham exhibits a view of the 
garden front of Clifton Hall, Notts, as pro- 
posed to be completed (1306): a showy design 
in the style of the Renaissance. ° 

Sharpe and Paley(a new and worthy conjune- 
tion, itwould seem) exhibit views of Capernwray 
Hall, near Lancaster, and Knowsley Chereh, 
Lancashire. T.L. Donaldson has a view of 
Lambourn-place, Lambourn, Berks (1326), 
and the elevation of a design for an insurance 
office (1325), being an attempt to adapt the 
cinque cento style to the street architecture of 
the metropolis. D. Mocatta has several nice 
designs for villa residences, 1162, 1163, 1274, 
and 1292. E. B. Lamb has several clever 
designs, always appropriate and in good taste : 
J. Thomson, “ Views of the Church of St. 
Margaret Leigh-de-la-Mere, Wilts,” remark- 


“able for itsbell turret, and G. Tattersall several 


large drawings, amongst which may be noticed 
“Stables and Riding-house now erecting at 
Lady Kirk, Berwickshire.” (1357.) 

No. 1246, “ Elevation of the new Theatre 
to be erected by Mr. Buckstone and a company 
of proprietors on the east side of Leicester- 
square,” by F.C. J. Parkinson, is an indif- 
ferent transcript of the Haymarket theatre. 
The portico, consisting of four pairs of cou- 
pled Corinthian columns, and entablature, has 
the appearance of an after addition, and while 
all the main lines of the building are hori- 
zontal, all the openings have semi-circular 
heads. It is desirable that this theatre be 
made an ornament to the locality, and we hope 
as there is yet time, that the architect will be 
led to revise the designs. 

Miss Peacock’s “ Pencil Views of Orleans 
Cathedral ” (1165), and the “ Church of St. 
Ouen” (1172) ought scarcely to, —but gal- 
lantry defends her. There is no such pro- 
tector, however, for the drawing, 1230, called 
“ Design for a Cathedral Church,” by O. Jor- 
don. Echo justly replies, Oh! Jordon. 

1174. “ One of the designs submitted to the 
grand jury of the county of Clare, for the 
Ennis Courts,” by G. F. Jones, has claims for 
originality of treatment: the style is Italian, 
with eampanili. 

1217 is the “Lord Warden’s Hotel and 
Pilot-house, now erecting at the South-Eastern 
Terminus, Dover,” by 8. Beazley. An effective 
feature is obtained by setting back the external 
wall of the house on the first floor and substi- 
tuting columns. 

No. 1226 purports to be “Hall of Com. 
merce, her Majesty’s Customs and Excise, re- 
cently erected from the designs of J. M. 
Clark,” bat says not where. The style is 
Tuscan, the materials brick and stone, and the 
result not ineffective. 

1309 is the design for a National Record 
Office, by A. Johnson, to which the gold 
medal of the Academy was awarded, in De- 
cember, 1845. 

J. W. Papworth gives a perspective “ View 
of a Design for a Metropolitan Public Build- 
ing” (1320), displaying considerable skill. 

There are drawings of several early pointed 
eburehes, amongst which may be mentioned 
“ The New Congregational Church at Hollo- 
way,” by J. T. Emmett (1166), “ Church at 
East Crompton” (1289), by J. Clarke, and 
“St. James’s Chureb, Seacroft,” by T. Hel- 
lyer (1295). 
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pet the treasures which the vietor had 
collected, and hence we find no example of an 
arch of triumph made as an entrance to an or- 
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regard paid by the ancient Greeks and Romans 
to classical propriety, for it is not enough that 
you produce a perfeet specimen of art unless 
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Exprimet, et mollis imitabitur ere capillos, 

Infelix operis summa: quia ponere totam 

Nesciet,’’ 
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isted, in chronological order. 
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2 ~ of Augustus, at Susa] ; A 

3 » Of Tiberius, at rag Lap ye 

Clivus ; (no vestiges remain- 

4. The Arcus Novus, or of Claudius, on the 
Via Flaminia ; no remains standing. 

5. The Arches of Trajan [at Ancona and Bene- 
ventum ] ; x 

6 of via Sacra Summa. 


7. The Arch of Verus ; all lost. 
8. fe of M. Aurelias ; teken down, but 
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his triumphal entry into the city. Ifthe senate 
decreed a triumph, the happiness and glory of 
the hero were complete; and so eager were 
the first men of the age to gain this honour, 
that if they were denied a triamph into Rome, 
they accepted a minor distinction, and took 
their procession upon the Alban Mount. The 
triumphal way still be traced, ascending 
to the site of the Temple of Jupiter Latialis ; 
and we can still read the letters N. V.; i.e. 
Numinis Via, upon the ancient basaltic pave- 
ment, After the emperors had concentrated all 
the power of the senate and people in them- 
selves, they still chose to exhibit themselves 
to the admiring citizens in a car of triumph. 
We have a description of one of these pro- 
cessions left us by Vopiscus; it refers to the 
triamph of the himber Aurelian. It pro- 
bably exceeded many others in magnificence 
and painful interest, but the description will 
answer for them all. “The procession,” says 
Gibbon, “was opened by twenty elephants, 
four royal tigers, and above two hundred of 
the most curious animals from various coun- 
tries; they were followed by 1,600 gladiators, 
devoted to the cruel amusement of the amphi- 
theatre. In the gorgeous train were displayed 
the wealth, the arms, and ensigns of the con- 
quered nations, together with the magnificent 
late and wardrobe of Queen Zenobia; am- 
assadors from remote parts of the earth, 
remarkable for theirrichand singular costume,” 
and the Queen of Palmyra herself in golden 
fetters, followed in the conqueror’s wake. 
Crowns of gold and presents from grateful 
cities were exhibited to the multitudes, and a 
mournfal train of captives, with heads down- 
cast, attended the triumphal car. The conqueror 
was drawn by stags, or horses, or elephants, 
according to his taste, or with reference to the 
roductions of the climate where his victories 
ad been won. The most illustrious of the 
senators, the People, and the army closed the 
procession, and the acclamations of the multi- 
tudes rent the air with the shouts of victory. 
There were priests and ministers of the pet fe 
to perfume the air with aromatic scents, and to 
mingle their pompous solemnities with the 
jokes and jibes of the populace; sets of 
oe ye and pipers ealivened the whole 
length of the slow-moving line; drums and 
tambourines and gingling standards stunned 
the ears of the gathering crowds, banners 
were reared on high, and on them were in- 
scribed the names of the conquered tribes; 
on others were enrolled the number of pitched 
battles and victories, the number of cities 
stormed, and of strongholds captured, and 
other details of the war; so that all might 
know without any further inquiry, what the 
conqueror had achieved and what were his 
pretensions. St. Paul taking up this latter 
idea, turns it to the illustration of the peace- 
ful triumphs of the cross, when he says “ Now 
thanks be unto God which always causeth us 
to triumph in Christ, and maketh manifest the 
Savour of his knowledge by us in every place.” 
But the most painful circumstance attending 
those imperial shows was the unrelenting 
cruelty which they mingled with the delirious 
joy : the chiefs or kings of the conquered tribes 
were compelled to follow on foot the car of 
triumph, and hence the phrase “to be led 
captive: at a fixed place the procession stood 
still for a few moments, this was to allow 
time for the captives, who were led aside on 
arriving at the foot of the capitol, to be put to 
death in the Mamertine prison; an inhuman 
shout announced that the foe was prostrate, and 
then “ the car climbed the capitol,” the spoils 
were deposited in the shrine of Great Jove, 
and the sacrifices were offered with all the ap- 
paratus of a heathen ceremony. Orosius enu- 
merates 320 such triumphs as these before 
Rome fell, and in every one of them a prince 
or a ruler with other chief captives, were put 
to death ; the conqueror was supposed to be 
honoured by the sacrifice of human life, and 
he whose hopes of a heavenly triumph were 
none, eagerly seized the vain pomp and glory 
of the world as a substitute. “Alas! th 
lofty city, and alas! the trebly hundred 
triumphs.” Whatever maybe our victories, 
at least we have done with the insolence of 
conquest, and the successful general who best 
knows how to use bis victory with moderation, 
gains the most splendid triamph in the hearts 
and affections of a free and religious people. 
The triumph is, as Paal saith, in the cross, for 
Christianity has unrivetted the fetters of the 
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captive when there is no longer any need he 
should wear them for the public safety. 

In order to concentrate our subject upon 
the triumphal arches in Rome itself, I shall 
begin by disposing of the monuments I 
have enumerated in other parts of Italy: and 
with reference to the observations already 
made upon the proper positions for arches 
of triumph, I shall shew that those of Au- 
“san and Trajan were not of that character, 

ut were monuments or records of facts. The 
arch of Augustus exists at the ancient city of 
Susa, which is situated on the Minor Dora 
stream, at the Italian foot of the Mont Cenis: 
the road across which it stood was the Via 
Cottiana, leading from the Cottian Alps to 
Turin, and it was characteristically called the 
Gate of Italy. The dominions of King Donnus 
were reduced to the form of a Roman province 
in the time of Augustus, and his son Cotius 
was allowed to succeed his father with the 
title of prefect; he erected this arch to the 
honour of his patron, and on the inscription 
we find no less than fourteen Alpine tribes, 
over which the prefecture of Julius Cotius ex- 
tended; the arch is built of marble, its orna- 
ments are much injured and some have been 
taken away ; they are not properly of a trium- 
phal description, for the arch, as I have said, 
must be regarded rather as a monument in 
honour of Augustus, than as a record of his 
victories. Augustus having obtained real 
power, was not anxious for any conspicuous 
displays of it ; the arch of Susa was a monument 
of peace, and if it was erected on any occasion 
it was probably when the emperor was return- 
ing from visiting the provinces of the Trans- 
alpine Gaul, and it may be likened in char- 
acter to those rustic efforts which are some- 
times made, to bring our beloved Victoria 
under an arched bower, whenever she can 
find a few miles of legitimate road unconnected 
with either the broad or the narrow gauge. 

The arch at Ancona occupies a position 
which may seem at first sight, to militate against 
our theory, for certainly an arch on a pier can 
in no wise be considered as made for a trium- 
phal procession; but we learn from the in- 
scription still legible upon it, that it was an 
honorary, and not a triumphal monument. It 
was erected to Trajan on the occasion of com- 
pleting the port of Ancona. The senate and 
the Roman people returned the emperor solemn 
thanks for having facilitated the entry into 
Italy. The arch was erected in the nineteenth 
year of Trajan’s reign, a.p. 116. It is of 
small dimensious, built of white marble, and 
consists of but one opening, which is only nine 
feet ten inches in width, and, therefore, not 
intended for a carriage way. It has no enrich- 
ment on the marble except the capitals and 
key-stone: all the mouldings are plain. It 
bears so much resemblance to the Arch of 
Titus in its general disposition, that I shall not 
detain you with attempting any further des- 
cription, except to remark that, owing to the 
elevation of the mole or causeway, which has 
occasioned the arch to be built on a basement, 

t has an extraordinary height when viewed 
from the bay ; in other respects its proportions 
are conformable to general principles. On the 
top, as we learn from a medal, were placed the 
statues of Trajan, of his wife, Plotina, and of 
his sister Marciana; but whereas in a trium- 
phal arch the statue of the emperor would 
have been equestrian, or seated in a car, 
we find here it was not so, but a simple 
statue, shewing it to be a civil monument. 
I have been anxious to establish the distine- 
tion between what I would designate trium- 
phal and honorary arches; and the propriety 
of position is this, that where they are 
triumphal, they are placed over the Viz on 
which the procession moved; and where 
honorary, they are erected where the works 
or deeds were done which they profess to com- 
memorate ; in all other positions they are gate- 
ways, and such were the arches of Gallienus, 
and of the consuls Dolabella and Silanus, now 
existing at Rome, to which we may add the 
small arch of the Goldsmiths, erected in honour 
of Septimus Severus and his sons; it served as 
& passage into the Forum Boarium.* The 
Quadriform Arch was nothing more than a 
shelter in a quadrivium, or open space, uoder 
which the merchants might expose their wares. 
Domitian took a great fancy to erect arches 
of this description, and he went on filling up 


* The Arch of Trajan, at Beneventum, standing over the 








Via Appia, is properly an arch of triumph. 


the clear spaces in the streets of Rome unti 
there was found inscribed upon them one 
mprning in Greek characters apen, which 
means, that is enough ; but the play the 
Latin word, so happily rendered, had more 
effect in stopping the rage for four-fronted 
arches than all the petitions of the Roman 
ple. We are now prepared for considerin 
the arches still existing at Rome, over whic 
Time, with his fifteen or eighteen centuries, 
has not yet triumphed. 
According to the Regionary of Sextus Rufus, 
three arches of triumph stood across the 
Appian Way, in the immediate vicinity of the 
city. Of those, only one, in a mutilated state, 
remains, and this is supposed to be the arch of 
Drusus. The victories which the young hero 
ined in Germany, and his arduous conquests 
in the Rheetian Alps raised him to the honour 
of a triumph before he was thirty years of age, 
and to the more durable honour of being sung 
in one of the most celebrated odes of the Ve- 
nusian poet :— 


‘* Videre Rheeti bella sub Alpibus 
Drusum gerentem et Vindelici,”’ &c. 


I shall attempt no other description of what 
this arch once was, than that which is taken 
from a medal extant, an original coin now ex- 
isting at Rome, and I would warn all numis- 
matic gentlemen, if there be any present, 
against the impressions given by Bellori and 
Donatus, which are decidedly erroneous. The 
medal, it will be observed, represents the mode 
in which the arch was topped, an equestrian 
statue placed between two Roman standards. 
Of course those ornaments have long ceased to 
exist, and the arch itself is so disfigured b 
Caracalla’s aqueducts, that Piranesi doubte 
whether such a broken down and patched con- 
cern could ever have been the triumphal arch 
of Drusus. If, however, we yield this point, 
we shall lose the satisfaction of reading Horace 
at the foot of this time-worn monument, our 
medal will become useless, and two beautiful 
columns of African marble must be pressed 
into the ignoble service of an aqueduct. I 
prefer, therefore, to leave the name undisturbed, 
and consider this as the oldest triumph arch 
remaining at Rome. 

The next in chronological order is unques- 
tionably that which it professes to be, and is 
one of the most interesting monuments which 
time has spared, the Arch of Titus. I need 
hardly remind you that this illustrious monu- 
ment was erected in honour of the Vespasian 
family, at the termination of the war in Judea, 
by which the sacred predictions were fulfilled, 
and Zion was ploughed as a field. It was to- 
wards the end of the month of April, a.p. 7], 
when Titus came within sight of Rome, and 
began to move in such a procession as [I have 
described, through the streets to the capitol. 
The last general of the Jews, Simon, son of 
Gioras, was in the train of the captives, and 
when he had arrived near the site, afterwards 
occupied by this arch, a rope was put about 
his neck, and be was led away to the place 
of execution. Among the spoils that were 
carried in procession appeared the precious 
objects taken out of the ‘Temple of Jerusalem ; 
there was the golden table weighing many 
talents, the candlestick with its seven lychni, 
made also of pure gold, a copy of the law, and 
the trumpets of silver with which the jubilee 
was proclaimed. And the great interest which 
attaches to the arch consists in still finding all 
these objects faithfully represented on the two 
large reliefs on the inner flanks; this arch 
with its ornaments would alone deserve a dis- 
sertation. The learned Reland has written a 
whole volume upon those spoils of the Jeru- 
salem temple which the bas-reliefs so clearly 
illustrate ; on the right flank (facing the Capi- 
toline Hill) appearsthe emperor in his car, drawn 
by four horses, and preceded by Romans wear- 
ing laurel on their brows, and on the other 
flank we see the representation of the candle- 
stick, and other things enumerated by Jose- 

hus. The original design was given to Moses 
(Exod. xxv. 31), and the resemblance is yet suf- 

ciently striking to identify it with the serip- 
tural description; the table and the two 
trumpets answer also to the Mosaic account, 
but the drawings of these objects are so fumi- 
liar to every one who takes the least interest 
in antiquity and art, that | need not encuraber 
my paper with any written description. 
Eighteen centuries ago the artist had the 
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though they were not 
identical objects made Ge idaees ac- 
to the pattern showed him on 
Mount, we can have no doubt of their 
being faithful copies of those which the 
Jews made from the originals; therefore, 
standing by this arch, we seem to be carried 
back to the age of Moses, when the things of 
8 worldly sanctuary were made to represent 
the good things to come of the glorious dispen- 
sation under which we live. The inscription, 
originally pat upon the frieze inthe seventy-first 
year of the Christian era, still exists, and puts 
an end to all controversy as to the authenticity 
of this monument. In the middle of the vault 
is represented the Apotheosis of Titus, and on 
the entablature we have victims led to the 
sacrifice, and the River Jordan personified by 
the figure ofan old mancarried in procession on 
a ferculum. The arch has suffered much on 
the north elevation; it was restored and propped 
up by Pius VII., whose architect has imitated 
the original construction ; the south elevation 
is more perfect, and enables us to judge of it 
as a whole. From the confined space in which 
it stood, it has no archetti, but is, as I have 
said, a single arch, and needs no other de- 
scription, Our distinguished countrymen, 
Taylor and Cressy, have remarked an inven- 
tive faculty in the ornaments, which, they say, 
shews the architect to have Leen one of 
at merit. The history of the spoils which 
espasian deposited in the neighbouring 
Temple of Peace, is not uninteresting. After 
having crossed the Mediterranean, and remained 
for seventy years at Carthage, they were 
rescued out of the hands of the Vandals by 
Belisarius ; and when they had made another 
procession through the streets of Constanti- 
nople, the candlestick and the table were again 
deposited in a Christian church at Jerusalem, 
and we hardly lose sight of them until the 
year 614, when Chosroes, King of Persia, having 
made the conquest of Syria, carried off those 
sacred spoils, and they have never been heard 
of since. But although the objects themselves 
are irrecoverably lost, we have a remarkable 
example of the triamph of art; we see how it 
may be made subservient to transmitting im- 
portant truths to posterity, even more accu- 
rately than the perishable MS. which records 
the facts of history ; but I think there is some- 
thing providential in the preservation of this 
monument. Why was it not demolished when 
the feudal wars of middle-aged Rome made 
a fortress of the ancient edifice, and the 
Frangipani built the massive tower which 
overtops the sacred edifice ? 


‘* The Goths, the Christian, time, war, flood, 

and fire 

Have dealt upon the seven-hilled city’s pride; 

She saw her glories, star by star expire, 

And up the steep barbarian monarchs ride, 

Where the car climb’d the Capitol, far and 
wide, 

Temple and tower, went down, nor left a 
site.” 
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Bat this arch remains spared by the ravages 
of time to authenticate the history of the end 
of the Jewish economy, and the bringing in of 
a better covenant. 

Ihave yet the two most conspicuous arches 
remaining at Rome to bring before you, and 
they are both interesting as monuments of the 
history of art as well of the annals of the 
empire. The one erected in honour of Septi- 
mus Severus and his two sons, Antoninus and 
Geta, comes first in the order of time, but the 
Arch of Constantine, both for its architectural 
design and its ornaments, must take prece- 
dence in the epoch of the arts. The Arch of 
Septimus Severus stands at the foot of the 
Capitoline Hill at the western angle of the 
forum ; it is constructed of white marble and 
has three openings communicating with each 
other by lateral arches. All we know of this 
arch is to be gathered from the inscription and 
a medal ; from the former, we learn the princi- 
pal victories gained by the emperor in the titles 
of Arabicus, Adiabenicus, Parthicus, and by a 
near inspection of the fourth line, it has been 
discovered that the words “optimis fortissi- 
misque principibus ” have been written over an 
erasure of the name and titles of Geta. After 
Caracalla bad put his brother to death, the ob- 
sequious senate pretending to spare the ruffian 
feelings, that he might not be affected by the 
sight of the name of Geta, had it erased from 
all the public monuments, From the medal, 





we learn that the arch was erected in the year 
which answers to 4.p. 203, and that on the 

of the arch was placed a triumphal car-wi 
two persons seated within it re “— 
doubt, Septimus Severus, and his son, - 
cella; by the side of the car were seen two 
soldiers on foot, and at the extremities two 
equestrian statues. These decorations heigh- 
tened the splendour of the monument, but the 
disproportion of the heavy attic betrays the 
period of the decline of science and art. This 
arch is decorated with four fluted columns on 
each front of that order called Composite : the 
columns are detached from the building, and 
placed on pedestals, having pilasters behind 
them; between those pilasters are bas-reliefs, 
bad in design and ill-executed, but as histori- 
cal monuments they are interesting. Taking 
Herodian in our hands, who recounts the vic- 
tories and expeditions of the emperor, we may 
explain the subjects of the seulpture: but it 
must be confessed that the engravings of Santo 
Bartoli, with the illustrations of Suaresio, are 
now absolutely necessary for tracing the 
events recorded of the emperor’s expedi- 
tions; it would require me at least one 
quarter of an hour to describe those bas- 
reliefs, which yet exist in a corroded state 
on each face of the arch, buat a minute 
description of that sort is not tolerable except 
the engravings could be exhibited at the same 
time. I should have to enumerate the usual 
subjects seen on triumphal archesand columns, 
the emperor haranguing his legions in the 
military cloak, the storming of walled towns, 
the passage of rivers, the visiting of the camp, 
the chaining of prisoners, the barbarians im- 
ploring for mercy, the action of the battering 
ram, the submission of the vanquished kings ; 
and if in the present case we add the names 
of the rivers Tigris and Euphrates, and of the 
cities of Nisibis and Ctesiphon, capital of the 
Parthians,and of Babylon;—the grouping of the 
characters and localities may paper 3 ima- 
gined, and thus I spare you the infliction of a 
quarter of an bour’s sermon on stones. The 
vicissitudes through which the monuments of 
Rome have passed, form not the least curious 
part of their history. Against the western flank 
of this arch was placed the end of a church 
dedicated to Saints Sergius and Bacchus; it 
was pulled down when Charles V. visited 


Rome. The arch was also made a private: 


dwelling of, and as late as 1803 the two smaller 
arches were turned into shops. Owing to the 
rapid accumulation of soil from the hill press- 
ing from above, this arch has been three 
times excavated within as many centaries; it 
was first done under the inspection of Michael 
Angelo, and in 1803 by Pope Pius VIL; 
finally a few years ago again by the present 
pontiff. There is nothing more striking in ex- 
amining the relics of imperial Rome than to 
witness the rapid decline of art. Taking the 
age of the Antonines as the point of departure 
from chaste style and architectural beauty, in 
something less than fifty years we degenerate 
into an arch like this. A professedly Tonic 
entablature, in defiance of Vitruvius, less than 
a quarter of the height of the column, a bold 
cornice with a puny frieze, the upper member 
of the architrave, as Milizia remarks, out of 
proportion with the lower one, when it really 
ought to be the larger of the two. The co- 
lumns, including the subplinth, ten diameters, 
the pedestals, exceeding in height all other 
examples, and yet with all these defects in 
proportion, we have an elaborate increase of 
ornament, as if the gorgeous East had show- 
ered on her kings barbaric Is and gold. 
This, however, is a remarkable feature in the 
decline of art or the want of science, to make 
up for the deficiency in architectural result by 
frittering away the building in meretricious or- 
nament ; real genius despises such expedients, 
and we have lived to see it soar above them 
in the Fitz-William Museum, at Cambridge, 
while we drop the tributary tear of this ya 
Institute upon the ashes of our ill-fated Apollo- 
dorus ! 

Let me now move across the Roman forum, 
and down the Via Sacra, to the more chaste 
monument which goes under the name of the 
Arch of Constantine. It is certain, that 
neither an architect nor a seulptor could be 
found in the age of Constantine, capable of 
designing and decorating such an arch as this. 
A single glance at the elevation will be enough 
to take us back from the age of Séverus to that 
of Trajan, or his successor; and as to the bas- 
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arch was stolen, as well as the ornaments, 
it is the misfortune of poor or decayed geni 
that it will not condescend to copy and adopt 
eS unless the imitation can 
con under some appearance of origi- 
nality. But there is a dinest proct of this are 
having been adopted, and not erected, by Con- 
stantine. In the inseri it is called, “ Arcam 
triumphis insignem,” which intimates clear! 
enough, that triumphs had already passe 
under it. The occasion on which the first 
Christian emperor appropriated to himself this 
monument was his vi over his rival, 
Maxentius, at the Melvian Bridge, a.p. 326. 
The battle is immortalised, if the frescos last, 
by the pencil of Raffael, in the Vatican. The 
masons which Constantine has to 
perpetuate his fame have made abortive at- 
tempts at representing their master’s dominion 
over the eastern western empires. We 
see the chariots of the rising and the setting 
sun ; in the latter case, we tremble lest Phaeton 
should fall wernt hee — = car, and never 
rise again in ¢ morning. 
The rade hand of pox tal artint bas coon 
out two oblong reliefs, ting the assault 
of a wren town, rime oan and the 
trium ri . son of the emperor. 
ering disposed of all that belongs to Constan- 
tine, we may now consider the arch as in- 
ing to the golden age of art at Rome. vee | 
oo south — we are presented an 
three ings, the centre arch displaying 
sopertaailg in] height, by an elevation mF 38 feet 
nearly, com with 25 feet ; four Corinthian 
columns, with shafts of yellow antique marble 
fluted and ro and of ——— workman- 
ship, stand upon as man pedestals ; 
dees the soffite of the pe oe: are four 
medallions, including the acts of Trajan, and 
the usual figures of glories or victories fly over 
the rise of the arches; the columns are 9} 
inches diameter, the entablatare a quarter of the 
height of the column, the cornice is one block 
in height, and finely executed, exeept at the 
angles and returns over the salient columns; 
the Attic is above half the height of the order, 
and is decorated with eight statues (taking both 
sides) of Dacian prisoners, of Phrygian marble 
ealled pavonazetto. The superb bas-reliefs, 
which represent the various exploits of Trajan, 
are twenty in number; ten are in the 
» and eight 


Attic, two under the centre 
circular ones over the two small arches ; of the 
four in the attic on the south side between the 
statues, 1. re ts Trajan declaring Par- 
thamaspates, King of the Parthians; 2. The 


discovery of a conspiracy of Decebalus against 


Trajan; 3. The Emperor’s b ; 4A 


sacrifice ealled the suovetaurilia. four on 
the north side of the Attic esent: 1. The 
triumphal entry of Trajan into Rome; 2. 
The Via Appia repaired; 3. The emperor 
feeding the hungry Italians ; 4. Parthemasiris 
supplicating Trajan to restore to b 
father’s kingdom, Armenia. The eight 
represent Trajan in the chase, in his raral se- 
erifices, and a variety of other subjects. This 
is a summary of the works of art still existing 


. 


fr 


preservation this splendid arch ; 
ino pelicned and vonedli: soalashile have 


tempted the hands of the spoiler to throw 
the dignity of rank sacred character. 
Clement VIII. took away one of the columns 
to support an altar in the Lateran Church, one 
of his successors put another in its place, but of 
white marble, as it now stands; such — 
as these may be pardoned under the head of 
pious frauds; bat it was a more serious affair 
when it was announced one morning, in 
1526, to Pope Clement XII; that 

ian captives, along with other 
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prbfemante sense oltre e380 appiccato per 
gola.” The coborinenie eulpet was no 
than Lorenzino de Medici, the nephew of the 
pope himself, who inheriting the taste of his 
ily for the fine arts, thought by this 
process of itation to get away to Flo- 
rence the heads of the statues and buy 
perhaps, the trunks afterwards. The r 
of the was with difficulty appeased by 
intercession of the cardinal, and Lorenzino 
was allowed to go away with his head, but 
Sanat with the pontificial description of 
* Vinfamia e |’vituperio della casa de Medici.” 
The heads of the poor Dacians are now put on 
oenie, h the care of Clement XII., and 
e new heads on old shoulders are managed 
80 as to beguile the observation of the most 
skilful Cicerone. Imperfectly as I have treated 
this subject (finding it extend beyond the 
limits one dissertation, if justice is to be 
done to it), I must now bring my observations 
to a close. Already, | imagine, you have 
recurred to the waggish inscription put on 
Domitian’s arches, and said ape ; but I cannot 
part with the subject without at least glancing 
at those other arches I have already enumer- 
ated as once existing on the Via Flaminia, 
The modern Corso at Rome now holds the 
direction of that ancient triumphal way, and 
all the three arches I allude to were placed 
within the short distance that may now be 
measured between the Fiano and Sciarra 
- Two of these arches were destroyed 
in the sixteenth century by Pope Innocent 
VILI,; the third was demolished by Pope 
Alexander VII,, and an inscription, written 
by Fabretti, preserves the memory of it at the 
end of the Via delle Vite. Some of its bas- 
reliefs are now in the Campidglio, and it is 
shewn to have been erected in honour of 
Mareus Aurelius for some conquests gained 
over the Britains; the other, as appears from 
@ mutilated inscription, belonged to Claudius, 
on account of his conquests in Britain, and at 
the extremities of the empire; the third was 
the arch of Gordian, and some of its foundation 
still exists under the church of S. Maria, in 
Via Lata. Thus it appears, that of the three 
arches which once stood across the Corso of 
Rome, two bore the trophies of Britain subdued. 
Bat Britain has now subdued empires which 
reach beyond the utmost limits of the Roman 
world, Marcus Aurelius and Claudius Cesar 
must retire before the euphonious names of 
Gough and Smith, and the arches of triumph 
which the “ultimi Brittani” erect, excel in 
dignity and grandeur those that yet stand on 
the Via Sacra. They are the moral trophies 
of moderation in victory, and justice in ad- 
ministration ; and on the distant banks of the 
Sutlege you will see more splendid triumphs 
than ever moved on the banks of the Tyber. 
The cheers of the British senate in represent- 
ing the gratitude of a generous people, are more 
animating to the Viceroy of India, than were 
the vulgar shouts of that multitude which 
followed the car of the master of the Roman 
world; and it must be confessed, that no tri- 
umphs in ancient times were equal in value to 
the vote of thanks of a unanimous British 
Parliament. We see no conqueror move 
h our streets in a gorgeous pageant (the 
great ambition of the Toon general), but 
we have our valorous chieftains, who, like 
Sylia, after having exercised power, can lay 
down the dictatorial wreath, and take their 
as private individuals among their 
ant ar agen or preside + mainte to 
promote arts of peace. ey have a tri- 
umph over the selfishness and ambition of 
human nature, and I imagine, that the great 
secret is, that they have a hope which the 
pagan hero could never attain, viz.: the hope 
of a crown immortal when this transitory life 
is ended, and a triamph over the last enemy, 
which Christianity alone enables them to pro- 
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Enetisn Buitpives at Cannes. — The 
chateau which Mr. John Temple Leader, M.P., 
commenced some time since at Cannes, near 
that occupied by his friend Lord Brougham, 
: ing completion. Mr. Wool- 
field, Englishman, hes just ased 
two i neighbourhood of Cannes, 
neh ten: thoms the wwapents of Lars Brougham ; 
we are told he building a series of 
——s villas for the accommodation of some 

lords, also a Protestant chapel, 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY’S MACE. 


A Piacve on those who take away our 
P stories. Are we to believe nothing ? 
Are all the anecdotes and associations with 
which things and places are connected in our 
mind, and rendered interesting, to be proved 
false, and violently wrenched away. A plague 
on those who do it, say we again. 

Confining ourselves to our own department, 
and saying nothing of Nieburh’s wholesale de- 
molition of the poetry of Roman history, why 
should we lose our faith in the Greek maiden’s 
grave and the acanthus, as originating the Co- 
rinthian capital, or be forced against our will to 
acknowledge that cariatides in architecture 
have nothing whatever to do with Carian 
women and Athenian conquests? The mace 
at the Royal Society was invaluable to those 
who take visitors to the meetings of that an- 
cient and important body. “It was to that,” 
we have heard a score whisper, “ Cromwell 
pointed, when he said ‘Takeaway that bauble:’” 
and forthwith to the listener, Cromwell and 
all his times were things better understood 
and more actual, than they had up to that time 
been, and the importance of the Society itself 
was increased in his eyes through getting a 
clearer notion of its long standing. Why then 
should Mr. Weld (active secretary as he is) 
exert his ability to shew that the story is un- 
founded, that the mace is nothing more 
than 150 ounces of silver gilt, bought and paid 
for by Charles [I., in 1663? Yet so it is, 
and though truth is a great thing, we had 
rather she had been left at the bottom of her 
well in the present case, and that we might 
still regard the “ bauble” as an actor in an 
important scene, and a link in the chain of 
history. 





NEWS FROM THE COUNTRY. 


Tue chapel of the Bath Union Workhouse 
was duly opened for worship on Tuesday 
sen’night. The building forms a conspicuous 
object, and is seen, not only from the roads in 
its vicinity, but from various points in the 
upper portion of Bath. The style is the 
early English. It is a plain and substantial 
structure, with lancet windows, and an open 
timber roof, from a design furnished by Mr. 
Manners. The building is lined internall 
with free stone, instead of being sladieoet. 
——We learn from the Poole Herald, that Mr. 
Barry has been surveying the church of Wim- 
borne (Dorset), with a view to extensive reno- 
vation; Mr. Barry is, we believe, employed 
by the Attorney General, with whom, for the 
present, the fund applicable to these improve- 
ments rests.——- At Ely Cathedral, another 
new stained-glass window has been put up in the 
north transept during the week, the gift of the 
Rev. E, B. Sparke. The subjects are the 
Stoning of St. Stephen, and the Conversion of 
St. Paul. Also, within the last few days, the 
interior of the great western tower has been 
thrown open, restoring much beautiful work, 
and workmen are now employed in removing 
stone-work, to shew the zig-zag mouldings of 
the ofiginal arches that support the tower.—— 
A stained-glass window, stated to have cost 
700/., subjects, the Resurrection and Ascen- 
sion, has been added to the decorations of 
Kings’ College Chapel, Cambridge, by the 
Rev. W. A. Carter, Fellow of the College, 
and Assistant Master at Eton.——Mr. John 
Silifant, of Coombe, has offered to give a sum 
of 500i. towards the erection of a church at 
Knowle, about four miles to the west of the 
town (and within the parish) of Crediton, on 
condition of the Crediton Church Corpora- 
tion advancing a sufficient sum to complete 
the building.——On Monday fortnight, the 
foundation-stone of a new Wesleyan College, 
was laid in the parish of Trull. The area of 
the building, with its lawns and shrubberies, is 
to extend over aspace of about six acres of 
land. Mr. Wilson, of Bath, is the architect ; 
Mr. Mason, of Exeter, is the contractor, and 
has undertaken the whole work for little more 
than 5,000/-———During the night of Easter 
Monday, the sculptured representation of the 
Agnus Dei, “the Lamb of God who taketh 
away the sins of the world,” which forms 
of the beautiful west doorway of the church of 
St. Mary de Crypt, Gloucester, was defaced— 
its effect destroyed by a quantity of black 
paint, which had been thrown over it by 
some miscreant!———At a meeting of sub- 











scribers at i » th 
23rd ult,, for a testi of tude 
for the services rendered to the town by 
Dr. Jephson, towards which a subscription 
to the amount of several thousand pounds 
was lately enleted, . wee, Seipranings \ee 
appropriating unds to the purchase o 
an ornamental piece of ground, near the banks 
of the river Leam, of considerable extent, to 
be hereafter designated the Jephson Gardens, 
and devoted to the use and accommodation of 
the public, after the plan of the Arboretum 
at Derby. It was also decided that the “ testi- 
monial” should consist of a statue from the 
chisel of Mr, Peter Hollins, of Birmingham. 
-——It is stated that the decayed old church 
of St. Benedict, Lincoln, is to lied down, 
the bishop being engaged in an effort to unite 
that parish with the parish of St. Peter at 
Arches.——We perceive that the works for 
the manufacture of glass, on the eastern bank 
of the river Hull, are in a state of great for- 
wardness; and we are given to understand that 
they will be in operation at Midsummer. A 

entleman visited Hull on Monday, his object 

eing to ascertain if certain glass domes for 
public buildings in the West Riding could be 
executed._—_—T he building now erecting on the 
Lord Mayor’s Walk, for the York and Ripon 
Diocesan Training School, is rapidly approach- 
ing to completion. At the meeting of the Ripon 
Diocesan Board of Education, held last week, 
it was reported that the cost of erecting, fitting 
up, and fencing the new Training School at 
York, would amount to 11,910/——Public 
baths, on an extensive and economical scale, 
are about to be erected at Edinburgh. A com- 
mittee has been formed to carry out the design, 
and a subscription entered into, which already 
amounts to upwards of 2,250/.——Chiswick 
new church, on Turnham-green, had a narrow 
escape a few weeks ago. After evening service, 
a gentleman perceived fire issuing through the 
slates of the roof, over the middle aisle, and 
gave an alarm. By great exertions, and a 
plentiful supply of water, the flames were 
subdued, The fire was occasioned by the over- 
heating of a tube which conveys the smoke 
from a chandelier, 


Ses 
NEW PROPELLING POWER. 


Sin,—In opening this day your paper of 
the 25th, I was struck with the coincidence 
contained in the paragraph entitled as above, 
having seen a sketch identical in its nature, 
by Mr. Wylson, bearing date 6th July, 1845. 
My object in writing this is partly out of regard 
for my friend, and partly to throw such further 
light on the subject as his invention conveys. 
His object was the acceleration of the mails, 
the power a monster watch-spring, the machi- 
nery confined almost solely to the drum, fusee, 
end chi His shomsiel s stem was to con- 
sist of a sunken and heversh channel between 
the rails of the ordinary railways, deep enough 
for the letter wagons, and laid with rails for 
the same. His method of stopping the wagons 
at the stations, before the chain was run down, 
was by means of a pair of long springs placed 
edgeways horizontally, and attached at one of 
their ends to the sides of the mail-way, the 
other end of both capable of being pressed to- 
wards each other by means of a wheel and pi- 
nion worked by a wineh above at one side, so 
as to gradually contract the channel and std 
the By: this contraction to be the stand- 
ing position of the stopping springs, and the 
pressure upon them by the wagons on arriving, 
acting on a signal bell, so that the appointed 
officers at the respective post stations should 
remove the proper bags, relock the wagon, 
wind up the exhausted portion of the chain, 
and set the vehicle free to proceed on its 
journey. Should you deem this worthy of in- 
sertion—in the cause of science, 

I remain, Sir, &c., 
Geo. Fow.er Jones, Architect. 

Monkgate, York, 28th April, 1846, 
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EmpLoymMent ix IneLanp.—At a meeting 
of magistrates and rate-payers at Castlebar, on 
the 23rd ult., a resolution was passed, recom- 
mending that the Commissioners of Public 
Worksshould commence a building of extensive 
public utility in each of the separate districts 
of the county, with a view of providing em- 
ployment for the population. 
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GOVERNMENT AND ART-UNIONS. 





On Tuesday last a deputation from the Art- 
Union of London, consisting of H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cambridge, Lord Monteagle, Mr, 
Wyse, M.P., Mr. Ewart, M.P., Mr. B. B. 
Cabbell, Mr. Godwin, and Mr. Lewis Pocock, 
had an interview with Sir Robert Peel and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in Downing- 
street, relative to the continuance of these as- 
sociations. His royal highness opened the 
matter with great clearness, submitted that 
the Government ought at once to place Art- 
Unions on a permanent basis, and handed to 
the premier the following memorial, with a 
request that he would favour the deputation 
with an intimation of his intentions in respect 
of the Bill now before Parliament:— 


Sin,—We, the undersigned members of 
the committee of management of the Art- 
Union of London, beg most respectfully to 
request your attention to the following repre- 
sentations, as to the present position of this 
society, with reference to the observations of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the House 
of Commons; and we do so with the greater 
eonfidence, because we do not believe that a 
government which has continually manifested 
anxiety tv give encouragement to the fine arts 
in this country, can entertain the purpose of 
stopping the course of institutions, the sole 
object of which is to advance the same cause. 

he Art-Union of London, since its esta- 
blishment in 1837, has been the means of ex- 
pending for the advancement of art, at least 
90,0007. In the year 1844 an intimation was 
received that the proceedings of this society 
rendered its members amenable to the Act of 
Parliament against lotteries, &. Communi- 
cations with Government took place, and 
eventually a committee was appointed —not to 
inquire whether art-unions should be per- 
mitted to exist—but “ to consider the objects, 
results, and present position of art-unions ; 
how far they are affected by existing laws, and 
what are the most expedient and practicable 
means to place them on a safe and permanent 
basis, and to render them most subservient to 
the improvement and diffusion of art through 
the different classes of the community;” and 
in the mean time a temporary Act of protection 
was passed, and subsequently renewed. 

On the 5th of August last, the committee 
made their report in favour of these associa- 
tions, based exclusively on the evidence given 
before them which also, they published, and 
stated their grounds for considering them en- 
titled to call on Government for protection, 

Great then was our surprise, and great the 
dismay caused amongst the artists of this 
country, when the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer disregarding the recommendations of the 
select committee, repudiating the principle 
previously conceded by Government, stated in 
the House of Commons that he could see 
nothing in the avowed purposes of Art-Unions, 
which exempted their members from the 
charge which the law affixed to the supporters 
of lotteries. 

To you, Sir, then we appeal; respectfully 
but firmly, we would impress upon you, that 
without one personal object in view, with no 
other aim than the extension of a love of art 
among all classes of the community, and the 
consequent advancement of the fine arts in 
this country, relying upon the recognition of 
the principle of these societies implied by 
Government in the renewal of the act of in- 
demnity, and assured by the terms of the in- 
structions to the select committee of the House 
of Commons, we have devoted a very large 
amount of time and labour to the management 
of the Art-Union of London, and have made 
many arrangements in contemplation of its 
permanent establishment: comprising pre- 
miums for painting and sculpture, and com- 
missions to engravers, medallists, and others. 

We come to you as fellow-workers with 
Government in the encouragement of British 
art, and ask to be protected in the prosecution 
of our high purpose. We do not ask for im- 
punity in the violation of the law; we do not 
seek the abrogation or suspension of any Act 
of Parliament, we ask only for an Act to de- 
clare that which a high law officer of the 
crown has emphatically stated to be true,— 
namely, that as these societies did not exist at 
the time of passing the Act against lotteries, 
they could not be contemplated by it, and that 
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the absence of the conflicting interest of 
schemers and of the public, and therefore the 
absence of any necessity for legislative 
tection, renders the statute inapplicable in 
their ease. We would bring to your notice 
the circumstance, that in Belgiom, where the 
law against lotteries is PE mpig severe, @ 
special exemption is made in favour of these 
societies. But while we ask for such protec- 
tion, we are at the same time anxious that, in 
order to guard against its perversion, the 
legislature should reserve to itself the power 
of deciding what societies shall be deemed 
worthy of it. 

It appears to us undeniable, that by interest- 
ing the people in the fine arts, and encouraging 
artists, not merely by providing a market for 
their pictures, but by public sympathy and ap- 
preciation, art must be advanced. The opera- 
tion of the Art-Union of London is to ad- 
vance art by the improvement of public taste, 
and to advance civilization by the improve- 
ment of art.—( Signed ) 

Apo.Puus 

NorTHAMPTON 

MonTEAGLe 

J. V. Tuompson 

J. 8. Gasxoin 

R. Morais 

H. Mitman 

Georce Gopwin, 
Lewis Pocock j Hon. Sen. 

Sir Robert Peel admitted that he had not 
been able to read the evidence or look into 
the subject, but made sach remarks as to lead 
to the impression that his views were not in 
accordance with those of the deputation. 
Lord Monteagle addressed himself at some 
length to the objections which had been hinted 
at, rather than urged by the premier, and was 
followed by the rest of the deputation seriatim. 
It is to be feared, however, unless Sir Robert 
be led by the undeniable statements that were 
laid before him, to reflect more seriously on the 
matter than he has yet done, that he will vote 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer when 
the question comes before the House. Mr. 
Wyse has postponed his bill for a short time 
longer, and itis to be hoped that advantage 
will be taken of this delay to forward addi- 
tional petitions on the subject from all parts of 
the country. 


R. Dickson, M.D. 
G. Morant 

H. Haywarp 

B. B. Casseun 
Tuos. Wyse 

W. Ewarr 








VELOCITY OF RUNNING WATER. 





Str,—I beg to hand the inclosed formula 
and calculations, in reply to “A Constant 
Reader’s””’ inquiries. He does not state the 
depth of water in the reservoir at the summit 
level. I have assumed it to be 4 feet deep. 
The calculations apply to, Ist, the velocity at 
3700 feet from the spring; 2nd, the velocity, 
2700 feet from it; and 3rd, the velocity of 
the water upon entering the pipe. 

I am, Sir, &c. ' wall WwW. BD 

Bath, April 27, 1846. 

Suppose ABCD to be the reservoir, EF the 
level of the water in it, Ag the first length of 
pipe, and g/ the second length. Draw the line 
Fk, and perpendicular to it ki. The ki= the 
total fall of water. Put Aim=H, Agil=L, D= 
the diameter of the pipe, s =the sum of the 
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squares of the sines of the several bends in the 
pipes. Then the velocity V would be, aecord- 
ing to Langsdorf, found by the theorem. 


V= / 3 548.HD 
1 


1 

D+ L + — DS 
45 6 

where HLD and V are all in inches (Gregory). 

To apply this H ==(45 + 175 + the — 

of water in the reservoir) = 45+ 17544224 












feet x 1922688 inches. Dax inches; Lax 

pe penser s tore er Seat 4 
sia. 

Therefore: = Sriex 


548 x 2688 x 2 


v=,/ 242425 = 5497 inches 





== 4-52 feet per second nearly; which is 
wolpnity af water in the s wed dh t 
i at the point /, which is feet from 
Now to the formula to the point g, 
where L = x 12 == 32400 inches, H = 
45 + 4 = 49x 12 = 588 inches, D=2 inches, 
and s==8 sin.* 90° + 42 sin? 135% 842) = 29. 


Hence 

548 x 588 x2 
— 4 s 
v=,/ +o +o = 29-67 = 247 


feet per second, the velocity in the pipe at the 
point g, 2700 feet Teac fa ike oerie g- 
If the velocity at the R ise A be required, 
then L =O and s= 0; therefore, 
V= ,/S48H. And since H = 4 feet <= 43 in. 
© V =4/ 548 X WB 162-1==13-5 feet per second 
nearly when it leaves the reservoir; so that 
the water would lose velocity from the winding 
and friction of the pipes after it leaves the 
ee, and reduction would be at g. 
nee the foregoing are approximate equa- 
tions, and D does not enter very Kiopely lose 
their composition, we might, without any great 
error, demonstrate the required diameter of 
pipe from the velocity found. Put Q = the 
quantity of water discharge each second, thea 


Q=VD* - where 
D=w2 ay 
Ve 
Therefore, if the diameter of the pipe be 
2 inches at the pests: we have 
Q = 29-67 X 2% x *7854 == 93 cubic inches, - 
nearly the quantity of water that would pass 


through the pipe in each second of time ; there- 
fore, 


; 93 3 
Da? J mae pais == 1-476 inches = 


the required diameter of pipe at the end, /; 
and, lastly, 


93 . 
La, | ; 
Daw? J iin ==85 inches; nearly 








the necessary diameter at A, 
THE STRIKE. 
A deputation, consisting of Mr. Bellhouse, 
Mr. Pauling, and Mr. Livi of Man- 


chester; Mr. Tomkinson and Mr. Holme, 
of Li¥erpool;/ Mr. Williams, of Birken- 
head; and Mr. Gwyther and Mr. Briggs, of 
Birmingham, had a long audience with Sir 
James Graham on Saturday sen’night, on the 
subject of the strike in the building trades in 
these and other towns, and on the difficulties 
which contractors and others have to contend 
against with the trades’ unions now organized 
throughout the country. 

A large meeting of master builders was held 
in Liverpool last week, when it was 
to take steps to form a general ation of 
masters, to resist the dictation of the operative 


anions. Much work has been pos . The 
men a to be more di to listen to 
reason than they were. 
——— 
Guass Mitx Paws.—The of the ; 
on glass, which led to the tof this 


substance for pipes for the conveyance of water, 
has been inoue byte use for milk pans, 
which are not only much more easily 
than metal, but may be scalded without any 
fear of fracture. ; 

Cuuncn ror Seamenx.— We have authority 
to state, thet his royal highness Prince Albert, 
has y signified his intention to ley 
the foundation-stone of the church for the 
seamen of the of Lendon, in Dock-street, 
on Monday, the Lith inst, at balf past 3 
o'clock. 

i ich ogrees very nearly with the theorem of Ewtel- 
ween. 
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WOODNESBOROUGH CHURCH. 
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CHURCH. 


Tae charch of Woodnesborough is situated 
about one mile and a half south-west of Sund- 
wich ; it is a plain church of mixed styles, and 
consists of a nave, chancel, and side aisles ; the 
tower, which is at the west end, is of plain 
transition Norman, containing nothing worthy 
of particular remark. The chancel of early 
decorated work, with a very good east window 
and north door, and the very rich sedilia shewn 
in the illustration. 

It is much to be regretted that this beautiful 
composition is so completely covered with 
whitewash, that its great variety of ornamental 
detail may be passed by unheeded, unless a 
very attentive examination is given to it, and 
this examination it will well repay ; after many 
hours’ labour in getting rid of the superfluous 
covering, I found the ornaments to be as per- 
fect and sharp as though recently cut. The 
lower part (not shewn in the elevation) is en- 
tirely concealed by a modern casing of wood. 
The illastrations are a front elevation of the 
sedilia, and a plan shewing the groining. 

It may be interesting to some of your readers 
to know, that near the church is an artificial 
mount, in which at a short distance from the 
surface, some Roman remains have been found. 

W. Caveter. 











BRISTOL. 


HEALTH AND BUILDINGS: PROGRESS OF THE 

cITY. 

Tue fact that the supply of water for do- 
mestic and manufacturing purposes, for pro- 
tection against fire, and for efficiently cleansing 
the sewers in the city of Bristol, is lamentably 
deficient, and that “any measure which will 
secure the important advantage of an abundant 
supply of good and wholesome water to the 
whole borough is entitled to general support, 
has been for some time past admitted by the 
inhabitants. Several proposals to furnish the 
supply have been made, and two Bills with 
that end in view are now before Parliament. 
After various meetings and long discussions, 
the inhabitants have decided in favour of “ the 
Bristol Water W orks Company,” in opposition 
to the “ Society of Merchant Venturers,” and 
have prepared petitions in support of it. 

It is to be hoped that no time will be lost 
in carrying out the scheme, that so a deficiency 
may be supplied that has long been injurious 
to Bristol. 

Building is going on extensively in the 
suburbs, Tyndall’s-park, at the top of Park- 
street, is doomed, like almost all pretty locali- 
ties adjacent to large and increasing towns, 
to the inroads of the architects. A large 
square, and several mansions are soon to super- 
sede the slopes and pastures now to be found 
there. 

A serious accident took place last week at 
the New Church, Kingswood, near Bristol. 
Several persons were painting the ceiling from 
a plank, when their motions and weight caused 
the plank to vibrate and give way, and five 
men fell to a depth of nearly fifty feet, and 
were dangerously injured. 

Speaking of laying the first stone at St. Mary 
Redcliffe, The Great Western Advertiser has 
the following pertinent remark ;—“ There 
were no newspapers to Five notice of such a 
caremony at the period when Cannynge laid 
the first stone of Ais restoration. The work 
then to be carried out was far more extensive 
even than what has now to be done; it was in 
fact to rebuild the church, with the exception 
of the tower and some comparatively small 
portions; to raise the structure which has 
now only to be repaired. Clifton was at that 
time a rural village of a very few small houses ; 
Park-street and Berkeley-square had no ex- 
istence; the Hotwells and the Hotwelli-road 
were not; St. Michael’s, Kingsdown, and 
Montpelier, were green hills; Redland and 
Cotham and Horfield were waste lands ; Baptist 
Mills was a bleak marsh; the parishes of St. 
James, mere St. Pauls, and St. Philip, were 
meadows and grassy slopes ; Queen-square was 
a quagmire, snd hore cadoe fields and orchards 
between Redcliffe and the Temple, in the 
Pitbay, and in the now thickly-built parts of 
the parishes of St. Augustine and St. Michael. 
Bedminster was a /ittle village, and few of the 
surrounding villages had any existence, or were 
at least much more than hamlets. But the 
work went on, the solid material rose and 











rose, the eloborate mouldings lengthened 

ir places. i ini were set over 
snr plspe and gomedia: ctousanine teak 
— y, the windows were filled in with 
glass 


‘* Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes 
As are the tiger-moth’s deep-damasked 
wings,’’— 
and carven oak, and gilden iron work, and 
painting, ornamented the interior ; and all this 
was done during the life of Cann * 

If we could see Bristol in its then state we 
should r d it as an inconsiderable town; it 
is a very large city now, has a population pro- 
bably six times greater; has merchants more 
wealthy than Cannynge; and many of them. 
It addresses itself under these altered circum- 
stances, to the second restoration of its “ pride 
and glory.” We have drawn a picture of the 
first ; some one else twenty years hence may 
draw a picture of this; it would be premature 
for us to do so now. 








PROFESSOR WILLIS ON ECCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 

On Tuesday, the 28th ult., Professor Willis 
delivered his second lecture on architec- 
ture. The first part of the course, the professor 
stated, would treat of ecclesiastical architecture 
historically considered, and the second of the 
decoration of churches, in doors, windows, 
and other details. He had already shewn 
by reference to pagan temples, that the 
ritual and the capabilities of mechanism 
produced the arrangement of the plan, and 
after that stage stept in the artist. The changes 
in ritual were now so great, that we required 
something adapted peculiarly to our wants. 
In no style of architecture had the devotional 
sentiment been so well expressed, as in that 
which prevailed during the middle ages, though 
he believed that it was quite possible to convey 
that expression, even with pagan architecture. 
But, he had shewn that the pagan temples, 
and he might also have said the Egyptian and 
the Hindoo, were not adapted for our purpose. 

Basilicas of the Roman period had been as- 
sumed to be the type of the Christian church, 
— from the name itself, which had 

en adopted probably to express the splendid, 
or “royal style’ of their decorations. He 
then explained in what features the ancient 
basilica differed from the later church ; his de- 
scription of the former edifice being drawn 
from the account in Vitruvius, the remains 
at Pompeii, and the curious plan of Rome, 
still preserved in that city. Whilst there 
was a division into aisles, a gallery in the po- 
sition of the triforium, and clerestory windows, 
the gallery was contrived, not for seeing out 
of, but so that the people in it might not be 
seen from below; and it went all round, an 
arrangement not suited to a church. The 
court of justice, at the end of the ancient 
building, from which the apse was a 
to have originated, was more frequently divided 
from, than open to the church, though in 
Cicero we did find it noticed, that the crowds 
rushed from the galleries to hear what was 
going on in the courts. Below the court of 
Justice was a chamber, answering in position 
to the crypt, probably for the prisoners.—That 
the ancient basilicas were granted by Con- 
stantine, and converted into churches, he con- 
sidered, with Bingham, was erroneous, There 
was abundant evidence that Christian churches 
had been destroyed at times of persecution. 
The church at Nicomedia was destroyed in the 
terrible persecution by Diocletian. That the 
Christians could have copied, he thought was 
out of the question. He referred to tem 
in Asia Minor, which had been converted into 
eburches by encircling them with a wall, or by 
filling up the inter-columns, as not affecting the 

tquestion. These buildings explained cer- 
tain statements of Eusebius.— He next alluded 
to the opinion, that the early churches were 
built over the sepulchres of the , and 
described the plan of the basilicas of St. Peter 
and St. Paul. He shewed, that they were 
built fo little consideration set ir a 
ternal appearance being unsightly; that 
china ig taken ri pia buildings, 
and that the arches were of small size. He 
thought that the transept was not found in the 
ancient basilicas, and originated entirely in 
Christian symbolism, These early churches 








altar, and gave a lucid explanation of the 
respect for relics, and its in- 


wth of 
Reaiai upon the arrangement of the charch. 
He shewed that the for individuals, 
extending after death to their bodies, and 
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over the graves, afterwards, when ¢ 

were built elsewhere, to the removal of the 
bodies, and at to the removal of many 
bodies to the same edifice, and the erection 
of different altars and chapels. This 

had also led to the dismem of these bodies, 
and extended finally to their clothes. Thus 
we reached the second step in the history of 
churches; St. Paul’s, at Rome, was built for 
but one altar, whilst in Notre Dame, at Paris, 
we found a number of chapels, erected to re- 


ceive the relics, surrounding the building, 





STATE OF THINGS AT THE NEW 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tue following extract from Mr. Barry’s 
evidence before the select committee on the 


“The new House of Lords, having been ad- 
vanced as fast as possible, in compliance with 
your lordships’ wishes, was covered with its 


October i 
cluding the north end of the house, was 
posed to haba oe oeennas ae 
y Dr. rey feet wage ge ; 
uirement, ‘ever, bei y ° 
[ay aon 1845, Dr. Reid’ bed reconsidered 
this, and an arrangement was made to give two 
openings of 300 feet area. The ventilating 
pens. be carried h the roof of the 
house were then Dr. Reid, aod 
the work was shortly commenced. 
In am oe ~ isle Aessvad Soe, ware. 89 D0 
suspen wishi in to consider 
ject. Repested coglientions have since been 
made for Dr. 's decision in this matter, 
in letters and interviews, without suecess ; Dr, 
Reid in the meantime iring first an iron 
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* Our readers refer to the “ On Chancel 
Secrarium,” noticed poge 189. _ 
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be immediately above the ceiling of the house, 
and oe Regie nae oe Ap be above the 
smoke-flue. Subsequen was 

that the smoke-fiue should be placed in the 
centre, with a space on each side for lighting 
purposes, and the remainder for air, all imme- 
diately above the ceiling. And now it is 
posed that the smoke and air flues should be 
raised to a higher level,so as to form a chamber 
between them and the ceiling, for lighting and 
other purposes, and that the relative position 
of the smoke and air flues should be transposed ; 
namely, that the main air-flue should be below 
the main smoke-fiue, whereby most serious and 
extensive alterations in all the arrangements 
already made will be rendered necessary. So 
much for the upper part of the house and 
house lobbies. 

Since November, 1844, the following have 
been some of the propositions made by Dr. 
Reid at various times. At first the floor of the 
House was to be entirely perforated, and to 
have, as I have before stated, a dust-bin of 
iron under the whole of it, with air-tight 
trunks and dust doors; then this dust-bin was 
to be of some elastic material, as canvas, oiled 
silk, &e., but how secured was not decided ; 
then the floor plates were not to be entirely 
perforated, but some left plain. This propo- 
sition was twice altered. For the supply of 
air to the house, it was first proposed that the 
walls should be of some perforated material 
for a height of thirteen feet above the floor, or, 
to use the doctor’s expression, they should be 
breathing walls. Then the ingress of air was 
proposed to be restricted, and pass through 
the panels and skirtings only, at each end of 
the house. Then it was proposed that the 
air should issue from a bench or seat against 
the walls at each end of the house, in conjunc- 
tion with air fountains, if required, in the form 
of tables, &c. Then that it should issue only 
through the ends of the raised seats, and 
through plates in the floor arranged against 
the walls, the apertures being protected from 
— walking thereon by arailing. And, 
astly, in addition to the last proposition, a 
permanent provision is now proposed to be 
made for air fountains, the form and situations 
of which have not yet been settled by Dr. 
Reid, Thus, no less than eight propositions 
have been made for the apertures of ingress 
for fresh air, and no definite instructions, or 
yee drawings and descriptions, have yet 

een furnished by Dr. Reid for any one of 
them, 

Do those relate to the House of Lords only ? 

Yes; the House of Lords only. I might 
also add, that [ have not yet been informed as 
to the source of heat for the house, nor as to 
the details of the flues, with the arrangements 
within them, which are to convey the fresh air 
into it, or the vitiated air out of it. By the 
adoption of the arrangements last proposed, 
with respect both to the ceiling as well as the 
floor of the house, I think it right to observe, 
that the privacy of the house will be altogether 
destroyed, inasmach as the attendants, work- 
people, or others, who will have access to the 
chambers above and below the house, for the 
joni of working the system of ventilation, 

e., may hear all that takes place within it, 
and be themselves heard from the body of the 
house. I deem it right also to observe, that 
by the adoption of the last proposition for ad- 
mitting air through the floor near the wains- 
coting, and through air fountains, a consider- 
able sacrifice of space will be the consequence, 
both at the throne as well as at the bar end of 
the house, which will occasionally be attended 
with great inconvenience. The ceiling and 
walls of the house are finished, and the windows 
glazed, but every thing respecting the warming 
and ventilating arrangements still remains in 
uncertainty. In the meantime a great number 
of the floor plates remain unordered ; and until 
they are cast and fixed, which will take a con- 
siderable time, nothing can be done towards 
fixing any of the wall framing and other 
joiners’ work, the whole of which, with the 
exception of the throne, is now ready. This 
is, I believe, a ectly true account of the 
state of things as regards the House of Lords.” 

And a pretty state of things, our readers will 
agree with us in saying, it is ! 


SS 


Boirptxe Societizs.—Government do not 
intend to remit the stamp duties payable on 
conveyances in respect of building societies. 





being original.” Mr, Freeman writes in reply 
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ARCHITECTURAL SPIRIT OF THE 
JOURNALS. 

Tue Art-Union journal of the present 
month contains an article on the “ New 
Tariff,” shewing its effect upon “ British Ma- 
nufactared Art,” and a notice of the gallery of 

ietures at the residence of Sir Robert Peel. 

© the designs for Gothic furniture, by Pro- 
fessor Heideloff, we cannot give unqualified 
approval. Several of them are so far at vari- 
ance with the excellent principle in Gothie 
design, as to shew a forgetfulness of the mate- 
rial, and the purpose of the particular subject. 
It must often be so where details are adapted 
to objects for which mo were not intended, 
and where utility is not the first consideration. 
Our main object should be to get a chair in 
which we can “sit at ease,” one which we can 
lift, and which has its tracery of a bulk in some 
degree proportioned to its size, with carving 
such as assiduous housemaids are not likely to 
damage, and which will not make curious 
havoe in our inexpressibles. We do not assert 
that the designs under notice are without 
merit, but object to the unqualified praise with 
which they are accompanied. A table, a chair, 
and a carpet seem to require very different 
treatment. The “ Letters on Landscape,” of 
which the third appears in the present number, 
are clever and instructive. The “ Illustrated 
Tour in the Manufacturing Districts” is conti- 
nued, with an account of the carpet manufac- 
ture at Kidderminster. It would be well if 
architects could devote more attention to the 
improvement of design in carpets which play 
so important a part in the decoration of 
a@ room, that it is much to be regretted 
such erroneous principles are acted upon. 
The effect of varied surface should be care- 
fully eschewed. All imitations of nature are 
unsatisfactory, if only, that the material, ge- 
nerally speaking, is insafficient. The decora- 
tions of the Alhambra, or the encaustic tiles 
of the middle ages would be useful as lessons, 
though we do not recommend that they should 
be copied. In a wall or a ceiling, we should 
recollect, that our object is not a representa- 
tion, but an actual preduction, in which repre- 
sentations may be practised in detail, but 
cannot fail to be unsatisfactory as the leading 
motive. A review of M. Sylvestre’s “ Paléo- 
graphie Universelle,” may be referred to for 
a good notice of the subject. From Rome, 
there is an account of the restoration of the 
column erected in honour of Antoninus Pius, 
which was 60 feet in height, and 7 feet in 
diameter. Our readers will be surprised to 
find complaints of the difficulty oi access to 
museums and collections. The Vatican is 
not open more than once a week, and taking 
notes is prohibited in the Museo Gregoriano. 
This in the metropolis of ant.—As the pic- 
ture by James Barry, mentioned in a previous 
number, is to be sold for fifty guineas, a sub- 
scription has been commenced towards placing 
it in the National Gallery. In a review of a 
new work on colour by Mr. Hay, the applica- 
ion of his theory, already mentioned in our 
owt is questioned. 

The Eeclesiologist gives a paper on Archi- 
tectural- Nomenclature, principally taken from 
Professor Willis’s valuable treatise. The most 
important change suggested, is that given as 
ro Fa a 


Pinnacle.—Any spirelet, or small turret, rising 
above the roof. 

Finial.—What in modern parlance is meant by 
pinnacle. 

Crop.—The bunch of foliage at the summit of a 
finial, called by modern writers finial. 


The writer says, “ The superior advantage 
derived in the first instance from our being 
able to describe small turrets in one word, 
and in the second, from the restoration of that 
most expressive term crop, makes us willing 
to hazard the change,” ‘The terms, “ first,” 
“ middle,” and “ third pointed” recommended 
in the journal, are displacing the old nomen- 
clature of Rickman. Certain peculiarities in 
detail, noted in “ A Church-walk in Kent” 
may here be quoted. In the church of 8, 
Mary, of Hunton, the sedilia “ appear to rise 
from east to west,” and the piscina is “thrown 
aquinch-wise across the north-east angle” of 
the chancel. The lich-gate to the church of 
8, Peter, Boughton, Winchelsea, is “ remark- 
able for an addition on its south side, like a 
rude chamber, that bears every a 














| to paper in the Acclesiolagist, and gives his 
views on symbollism, and the] echo 
of the styles, He pre! pe terme * lancet,” 
“ ical,” “ flowin 7 \dicu- 
Secu alae are eum 
pointed,” and thinks that to te 
the style of Brixworth Church should be 
called “ first round,” and Iffley “ second 
round.” The subject of lychnoseopes is 
concluded from the last number. It had 
there been shewn, that the west windows of 
aisles, especially of north aisles, differed in a 
marked manner from other windows in the 
church ; and it was supposed, that as the plan 
of the church symbolized the position of the 
Saviour’s body upon the cross, these might re- 
present the wounds in the feet, and if that 
should be considered probable, that lychnoscopes 
might indicate the wounds in the side. These 
niodews were frequently of the rose form, 
which also occurred at the ends of transepts, 
where they might represent the wounds 
in the hands. it is then attempted to be 
proved, that lychnoscopes could not have had 
an object of utility, and that it was quite eon- 
sistent with the early system, thus to symbolize 
minute particulars. The ground Ay of a 
church at Poictiers has the transept intersect- 
ing obliquely, which is sup to symbolize 
the Saviour’s hand, upraised in blessing towards 
the penitent thief, and depressed in denuncia- 
tion of the other? Other instances ofa similar 
kind are given, and various objections to the 
suggested explanation are combated, Ouse 
argument is, that lychnoscopes are found almost 
exclusively in the early styles, those which 
were most symbollical. For lychnoscopes, it 
is proposed to substitute the term, “ vulne- 
window.” A fifth edition of the “ Hints on 
the Practical Study of Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture and Antiquities,” is in preparation. 
We are happy to see that the Camden Society 
are shewing a greater inclination to avail them- 
selves of the services of architects. Amongst 
church restorations — 40,0007. to 50,0007. 
is to be expended upon St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dublin, The plan of the cathedral is cruci- 
form, with aisles to choir, transept, and nave, 
with an eastern retro-choir and lady-chapel. 
The building is at present ina bad state. The 
restorations are to be complete, and we 
may mention, that it is “proposed to 
place the organ in the triforium, in the angle 
etween the choir and the north transept; its 
diapered pipes being seen outside the arch on 
both faces.” In the church at Preston Bisset, 
Bucks, a piscina and brasses have been 
cleaned, and an arch and shelf, probably the 
eredence-table, have been discovered. The 
works at Cologne Cathedral progress satis- 
factorily. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine Dr. Bromet 
recommends that a register of sepulchral 
brasses, incised slabs, and stained glass be 
kept by the incumbent of every church, and 
also suggests that every person, who has 
made tracings or rubbings, might{communicate 
a list of them to the magazine. It is very de- 
sirable that such lists should be made, and Mr. 
Nichols has already taken the first step in the 
Topographer and Genealogist. Dr. Bromet 
also communicates the questions to be sub- 
mitted to the French Architectural Congress, 
which will meet at Metz on the 15th of June. 
The subjects are not merely antiquarian, but 
such as concern in some degree the future 
practice of architecture. The illustration, this 
month, is an ancient house at Ilchester, as- 
cribed to the reign of Henry the Sixth. It 
had a double oriel, and is now destroyed. The 
paper on polychromy of Gothic architecture, 
reported from the proceedings of the Society 
of Antiquaries, will be foun interesting and 
instruetive. 

The Mechanics’ Magazine continues the 
discussion on Mr. Jopling’s system, and gives 
further information respecting the substance 
“ Gutta Percha,” previously described in these 
pages. We also find “a plan for beautifying 
— and accelerating the growth of plants, 
y Lngeaseeen in draining, and the applica- 
tion of electricity to the soil. The subject of 
“ mathematics as a branch of professional 
study” is continued in the number for April 
18th, and contains some valuable suggestions. 
Great merit is ascribed to the late Mr. Peter 
Nicholson, Mr. Davies, of Woolwich, contri- 
butes some queries respecting the oblique 


of | arch, and another number gives a drawing of 


the vew ventilating bed-top. In the last num- 
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ber, a communiestion on Mr. Farey’s ellip- 


h vanishi int, will be reau with 
ae oe those Mains moch engaged in 


ky peg drawing, and Atkins’s “equilibrium 
window sash ” is figured and described, 

A paper in Blackwood'’s Magazine, describ- 
ing some of the tricks practised upon collectors 

iquities in Italy, is worth reading atten- 
tively 7, all lovers of art. The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle has in its contents, articles on the 
heating and ventilation of hothouses; and the 
Philosophical Magazine, an article on the in- 
troduction of the words tangent and secant. 
The Dublin University Magazine bas a portrait 
of the presidcnt of the Royal Academy. 

The journals devoted to subjects religious 
and ecclesiastical increase in number, and all 
of them are in some degree directed to archi- 
tecture. Besides the Church of England Ma- 
gazine, generally illustrated with views of 
churches, we see that the Ecclesiastic has 
a@ paper on “Cornwall Churches.” The 
People's Dictionary of the Bible has several 
papers on architectural subjects, treated with 
ability and scholarship, and is issued at a very 
low rate. The Ilustrations of Monumental 
Brasses by the Cambridge Camden Society, 
are now completed ; there are six numbers. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 

Ow Monday evening, the annual general 
meeting wes held to receive the report of the 
committee, and elect officers for the ensuing 
year; Mr. Papworth, vice-president in the 
ehair. 

The report was of a satisfactory character, 
and shewed that the finances of the Institute 
are in a sound state. It embraced one or two 
points whereon, as we differ entirely from the 
council in respect of them, we shall take an 
early opportunity to make some remarks. 

Mr. oynter having found it necessary from 
the pressure of engagements, to quit the office 
of honorary secretary, which he has filled with 
ee eredit to himself and advantage to the 

nstitute for six years, a vote of warm thanks 
to him for his exertions was passed by accla- 
mation. As were also, thanks to the presi- 
dent, Lord de Grey, the vice-presidents, the 
council, Mr. Bailey, hon. secretary, and the 
foreign secretary. 

The following gentlemen were then elected : 
~—Vice-presidents, Messrs. Angell, Barry, and 
Tite; ordinary members of council, Messrs. 
Alexander, Ashton, Brandon, Burn, Bellamy, 
Donaldson, Fowler, Pownall, Shaw, and 8. 
Smirke; hon. secs., Messrs. Bailey and 
Scoles. 








CONSEQUENCES OF DEFECTIVE 
DRAINAGE. 

Mra, Dyce Guranie has addressed a letter 
to the Ayrshire Agriculturist, drawing atten- 
tion to the illness and death of various mem- 
bers of a family, in the neighbourhood of 
Noblehouse, which he shews resulted from de- 
fective drainage. Professor Christison, to 
whom the matter was referred (great alarm 
having been excited by the mysterious nature 
of the occurrence), says to Mr. Guthrie ina 
letter referring to this case ;— 

“TI may mention, that before I saw you, I 
had come to an opinion, that the most proba- 
ble cause of the disease at the farm-house of 
Stevenston, was impregnation of the soil around 
or under the house through defective drainage ; 
and recommended that the state of the drains 
should be inquired into. In a report which 
was requested from me by the crown officers, 
I stated that such was the most probable view 
to he taken of the case; and my report had 
searcely been delivered, when I received in- 
formation that three drains in the house had 
been found so defective, as to be utterly useless 
for their purpose ; that they had been choked 
up, and had never been cleaned out during 
several years, ever since the tenant, lately de- 
ceased, took the farm; and that an enormous 
accumulation of filth had been found on pro- 
ceeding to clear them.” 

In hundreds of cases the same destructive 
agency is in operation, and though the effects 
are not always so immediate and apparent as 
in this instance, they are none the less sure. 





Mernopouitan et par ni a ex- 
pense ineurred for the Metropolitan Improve- 
ment Commission in 1844, was 893/. 10s. 4d. 


COMPETITION. 

So i s Raghy tare venenes aeee 
tised for asters tel, with all necess 
out-ilone ang stating. Plans, sections, 
elevations are required, also ion and 


a ification 
estimate: for all which, what think our 


readers, who have not seen the pest 
do these gentlemen offer to the one 

candidate ? Why the monificent sum of twenty 
guineas! We blush when we think of the 
opinion in which professors of architecture 
must be held, by persons whoconsider that the 
offer of this trumpery premiam (so far from an 
adequate reward even were there no risk in the 
joe will bring them a host of proposals from 
which to select. 

We shall blush still more if they find that 
opinion borne out by the result. Every archi- 
tect who submits plans, sections, elevations, 
specification, and estimate, in reply to such 
an advertisement, strikes a blow at the re- 
spectability of his profession. 

We are inundated by letters from architects 
on the subject of competitions. Why do they 
not themselves act with the view of enforcing 
an alteration? So long as they choose te bow 
themselves to the system, and committees find 
that, offer what they may—any thing, nothing— 
there are plenty of candidates for their favour, 
so long will it endure, and so long the abase- 
ment of the profession go on. 


Dear Sin,—I beg most cordially to eongra- 
tulate ree on the very rapid strides with which 
both the knowledge and practice of the most 
appropriate means of advancing the noble 
science of architecture, are now progressing 
towards perfection. 

I som allude most particularly in the pre- 
sent instance, to a subject very frequently no- 
ticed in your pages by various correspondents, 
as well as by your own able pen, namely, ar- 
chiteetural competition, a subject, Sir, which 
we Fes in the present day can possibly view 
without feelings of the highest respect and ad- 
miration. 

The candour, the equity, the open and 
straightforward dealing so constantly brought 
before us by the gentlemen engee in those 
matters as judges, might well form subject 
matter for a heavy volume, but to paint them 
in their proper colours, requires greater ability 
than I possess. 

Surely Solon himself could not have devised 
a more excellent plan than that which calls to 
the tribunal of selection, those gentlemen, 
vulgarly styled in the common run of life, 
farmers, butchers, or tailors, who, as will be 
clearly evident to all but the wilfully blind, 
must possess far more accurate judgment as to 
the merits of the designs submitted to them, 
than the architeets who prepare those designs 
without the slightest trouble or expense. 

1 would beg to suggest, Sir, that the princi- 
ples so admirably exhibited in regard to archi- 
tecture, might very judiciously be brought into 
play with good effect, in the various branches 
of science and literature. I will instance an 
example which will carry evidence of its utility 
in even a greater degree than those already 
named. 

As the clergy are such excellent judges of 
design and practicability in architecture, it is 
but a natural inference that architects are 
equally good referees with regard to the 
sermons of the clergy. Therefore if a sermon 
is required to be preached before her Majesty, 
or for any charitable or other purpose needing 
one specially prepared, let any number, de- 
finite or indefinite, be submitted to a committee 
of our profession, who shall decide as to the 
preference to be ee to anyjonejin particular. 

Again, Sir, is the building Act to be revised ? 
Let not Parliament resolve itself into com- 
mittee on the subject, but rather appoint a 
a = butchers, who would be far more 
able to bring the matter to a proper conclusion 
than perhaps any other be of men, scien- 
tific or unscientific. Having thus laid before 
these few ideas, trusting you will ever 
end a helping hand wherever it may be needed 
for the good of the | pete 

Ny Ecomer. 


I remain, Sir, 








Heattx or Towns’ Birt.—It seems un- 
likely that thie bill will be brought forward 
during the present session, notwithstanding 





Sir James Graham’s statement. 
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seemaad by Mr, Blaise counsel fr the 

yet did this jary give only 810/, 

in his claim, charged 150. for a tun 

the company made for their trucks, &e,, uader 
his property five years ago, worth to them 


SM, por saetneny ta for which plaintiff agreed 





1,920 
The tunnel .. @eee . 150 
Loss of trade, &c., by removal 350 
eats ib'0 ie a aes. 25 
Verdict, 8107. ! £2,445 


The other case was of a Mr. Smith, who 
had recently erected very complete 
workshops, &c., upon about 256 square 
of land, worth 4/. 4s. per yard, and for an ad- 


joini lot the com actually 
par to the fact, 4. s. 6d. 
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gentleman, who 
per yard. Cost of buildings estimated 
Pesood surveyors and builders at 1000) to 


tenure as the last, worth from 130/, } £2,080 
to 1402. annum erer ee ee we 
Loss of by removal .. ...++++++ 
Removing a large stock of marbles in 
a ne ee 


eee eeee te eeee 


Value of upon om ir} 


2 

Verdict 19607. ! 

A man is thus compelled to part with 
property aqniont his interest or will, driven 
seek a fresh locality, which may ce 
by a powerful company who are rea 
mous profits (“ for the good of the 
doubt”) and to be robbed likewise. 
it is bigh time, sinee it is difficult to 
disinterested jury now-a-days, for the Govern- 
ment to institute competent judges in such 
matters to arbitrate between parties. I have 
written this hastily, but the facts are stated. 

A Lover or Fair PLay wae was 
Present. 
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LAW AND PRACTICE OF PATENTS.* 


Tus following remarks from Mr. Prince’s 
useful work may be valuable to some of our 
readers. 

“A very common and dan custom as 
far as regards letters patent exists, and is in 

use :—a man who is poor invents, 
and another reine Spree bat who does no- 
thing to further of the invention, 
joins with him, and the patent is obtained and 
in their joint names, and upon the 
suggestion that they — “ghana. . Such 
a suggestion not only v e mt upon 
the ground of fraud Bes deceit, arg is aie 
sumed would subject the party to an indictment 
for perjury; for a declaration is made that 
they are the first and true inventors. 
his practice is also bad as regards the prc- 
perty itself, and tends only to defeat its very 
object; as in the case of an infringement, the 
patent would be unprotected, for the plea that 
they did not invent would directly put in issue 
the question who were the inventors, and if it 
was proved that one only invented, the grant 
being joint, the patent would be void, for the 

tent is an entire thing, and granted upon a 

Isehood of which both were cognizant, there- 
fore, ignorance could not be urged in extenu- 
ation, and would not be allowed (it is con- 
ceived) even on a petition to the Privy Council 
to confirm the patent, for the office of the 
council is not to encourage frauds, but to con- 
firm useful inventions of which there has been 
a prior publication, the inventor being in igno- 
rance thereof. Nor could the action be brought 
for the infringement in the single name of the 
true inventor; for the defendant would plead 
the non-joinder of the other person in abate- 
ment, andeven if advantage was not taken 
then, the parties at the trial would be dated 
on the ground of a variance,” 

Persons advancing money in aid of inven- 
tions should secure themselves by taking an 
assignment of the patent obtained in the name 
of the real inventor, and not destroy the pro- 
perty of both by an over anxiety: the advance 
is secured by the assignment, and by that mode 
only. 








ARCHITECTURAL AND COLLATERAL FO. 
REIGN WORKS, LATELY PUBLISHED. 


FRENCH WORKS. 


Catalogue of Patents of Invention —imported orim- 
proved, from Jan. ist to 3ist Dec. 1844. By order 
of the Minister of Commerce. Paris. 8vo. 

Gileon, A., Apercu.— Survey of the different 
Systems of Railroads. Paris. 8vo. 2s. 

Saussaye, De la, Mémoire.—Memoirs on the Anti- 
quities of the Sologne of Blois. Paris. 4to. part I., 7s. 

Sounet, H., Recherches.— Researches on the Uni- 
form Movement of Water in closed Tubes and open 
Canals. Paris. 4to. 

Walowski, Code.—Code of Industry explained, con- 
taining the Legislation of Patents, the Council of 
Prud’ Hommes, insalubrious and incommodious W ork - 
shops, &e. Paris. 12mo. 4s. 

uide for Travellers through Monumental France. 
Paris. A thick vol. 12mo. with a Monumental 
Map of France. Paris. 10s. 

Renard, F. A., Architecture.—Decimal Architec- 
ture, Parallel of the Orders of Architecture, and their 
mary: a , after Palladio, Scamozzi, Phili- 

Del , &c.—Established on a Division of 
the module in Harmony with the Decimal System. 
Sarron, 


Fol. oe. part I. 
F. V,, Arpenteur.—-Sarveyors’ Handbook. 
Paris. 2 vols. 8vo. 4 ss 


ngines and procedures consigned 
in patents of invention—imported or improved, now 
expired. order of the Minister of Commerce. 
Paris. Vol. LVI. 4to. plates, 15s. 
Guenebdault, L. J., Dictionnaire.—Iconographic 
of Monuments of Christian Antiquity and 

Paris. 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. 








Vingard, Histoire. — History of Labour and the 
Classes. Paris. 8vo. each part 4d. To 


be in 48 parts. 
Grounelle and Jaunez, Guide.—Stoker’s Handbook. 
Paris. 8vo. atlas, 11s. Third edition. 
Caliiat, V., Hétel.—The Town Hall of 
Paris. Paris. Fol. 11th and last part (a fine work). 
Alboise and Maguet, Prisons.—The Prisons of 
la i &e., Tower of Lon- 


gg “oA ay le ori 


8vo. plates, each vol. 6s. 
Clavel, i Almanack 
for 1846. Paris. 16mo. 9d. 


of Free- 

Fournel, ' Art.—Art of the ‘‘ fumiste’’ or Means 

———s the Smoking of Chimneys, Stoves, &c. 
. 4to. plates. 

Carlier, Atlas.—General Atlas of the Light-houses 
and Phares of the Globe. Indian Ocean. Paris. 
Part I. with 22 plans 9s. 

Lechatelier, Engineer of the Corps Royal of Mines. 
Chemins.—The lroads of Germany, their Sta- 
tistics, System of Execution, Plans, Rails, Stations, 
the Material, Cost of Working, System of Manage- 
ment, Profits, &c. Paris. 8vo. map, 9s. 

Deniel, P., Civili Engineer. Construction.—Con- 
struction and Management of Railroads in France. 


Paris. 8vo. 4s. 
Dupu , G., Lois.—The Laws of Labour, and 
of the Working Classes. Paris. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Legoyt, Livre.—Railway Book of the Lines con- 
structed, in progress, and projected in France and 
abroad; Construction, Legislation, and Profits. 
Paris. 12mo. 

Vilet, Member of Institute, Monographie.—Mono- 
graphy of the Church of Notre-Dame de Noyon; 
Plans, Sections, Elevations, and Details. Paris. 
4to. 

Monument of Carnac and the two colossal stones 
of Locmariaguer. Paris. S8vo. 1s. 6d, 

Chambryron, Essay.—Archeological and Historical 
Researches on the Church of Notre-Dame de Belville- 
sur-Sadne. Paris, 8vo. 

Leblanc, Recherches. — Researches on Confined 
Air. Paris. 8vo. 





Correspondence. 


POSITION OF CHURCHES, EAST AND WEST. 


Sir,— Your journal is an authority on 
matters concerning the science of architecture. 
It is therefore with regret that I remarked in 
the number published Saturday the ]8th, an 
extract from the Hampshire Advertiser con- 
cerning the position of a new church at San- 
down, which extract I consider liable to pro- 
duce erroneous impressions. It says that the 
custom of placing churches east and west “ is 
not aCatholic custom, but only an English one.” 
In support of this assertion no authorities are 
produced, and you are led to the conclusion 
that English Protestant churches only (“ for 
placing churches east and west is not a Catholic 
custom ”’) are built in the proper manner. 

It proceeds to say “that there are plenty of 
places of worship in England built like this 
church at Sandown, without any regard to the 
points of the compass.” Here we perfectly 
agree, but for instance it is not necessary to 
have recourse to “meeting houses,” or to 
“ Romish ey where perhaps great diffi- 
culties both of site and of funds have had to be 
contended with, for the principal church in the 
wealthy parish of Marylebone would furnish 
anexample. It is not my intention to point 
out (as I easily could) any more Protestant in- 
fringement of this “ English ” “ not Catholic” 
gustom. I should not be obliged to seek for 
examples amongst “meeting houses” and 
“ Romish chapels.” —I am, Sir, &c., 

20th April, 1846. J, G. HH. 

*,* J.G. H, mistakes the meaning of the 
word Catholic. 


TRAINING SCHOOL CHAPEL. 


Sirn,—Would you, or any of your numerous 
readers, have the goodness to answer the fol- 
lowing query :— 

A chapel attached to an institution for train- 
ing schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, in 
connection with the Church of England, and 
a school for the sons of yeomen, is about being 
built. What is the correct internal arrange- 
ment necessary for the accommodation of the 
persons attending such chapel? It has been 
suggested, the form of a college chapel supplies 
the best design, viz.: with longitudinal stalls 
or seats, the schoolmasters and schoolmis- 
resses within the screen; the former at the 
sides or raised seats, the latter ran in the 
centre on the floor, and the sons of yeomen in 
the ante-chapel, they not being, and the former 
being considered communicants. Any infor- 
mation upon this subject would be esteemed 
most valuable by your 

Constant Reaves. 





CONSTRUCTION OF KILNS: 
Si1n,—I should feel obliged if any of your 
- ahs could inform eee we mend 
me any » giving icf. mation as to, 
the best plan cok tens ak eauremion tors 
kiln, to barn either lime, bricks, or drain tiles 
with coal, and capable of on oe ight 
thousand bricks, ten or twelve nd tiles, 
and fifty quarters of lime, or less of either and 
more of the other in proportion ; or whether 
it would be more economical to burn the 

bricks and tiles alone, without lime. 

I am, Sir, &e., 

A Susscriser To your userut Journat. 





MODERN BRICKWORK. 


Sir,—I was much struck with the truth of 
Mr. Planché’s words, as given in @ recent 
number of Tux Buinper, bat did not expect 
to see them so soon verified, nor in such a 

lace as New Oxford-street, which I should 

ave imagined, being under the hands of the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests, would 
have had a better surveillance, but on passing 
through the street yesterday, I observed men 
at work carrying up the foundations for some 
houses, near Bedford Chapel, the party walls 
are to all appearance two bricks thick, but 
the way they are built is this, 4} inch work 
is run up on each side, leaving 9 inches space 
between, and this is filled in with a quantity 
of small stones, broken bricks, and other rub- 
bish, the two sides being tied together every 
five or six courses; such work as this is a 
disgrace to the trade, but where are those per- 
sous whose duty it is to see the work properly 
executed? ‘The mortar is also worthy of 
notice, the lime being mixed with screened 
earth or mould dug out for the foundations. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

April 22. V. 

To vouch for the truth of these assertions 
I give you my name and address. 








PAiscellanea, 


Inspectors oF THe Royat Paraces.— 
Since the retirement of Mr. Henry Saunders 
from the office of Inspector of Royal Palaces, 
which included those of Buckingham and St. 
James’s, as well as Windsor Castle and the 
Pavilionat Brighton, entirely new arrangements 
have taken place, connected with this portion 
of the Lord Chamberlain’s department. It is 
intended in future to have a resident inspector 
at each of the four royal residences we have 
enumerated, and also, we are informed, at Os- 
borne-house, in the Isle of Wight, as soon as 
the extensive alterations now in progress are 
completed. Mr. Robert Lyons, who had held 
the office of secretary to the master of her 
Majesty’s household for upwards of six years, 
bas just been appointed resident inspector at 
Buckingham Palace. Mr. Roberts (the bro- 
ther-in-law to the nurse of the Princess Royal) 
having been appointed inspector at Windsor 
Castle immediately upon the retirement of Mr. 
Saunders. The inspectorships of St. James’s 
Palace and the Pavilion at Brighton have not 
yet been filled up. 

Mipptesex House or Detrention.—The 
magistrates of the county and a number of 
guests assembled on Monday at Clerkenwell, 
to witness the laying of the foundation-stone 
of the new “ House of Detention” by the 
Marquis of Salisbury, the Custos Rotulorum of 
the county. At two o’clock they moved in 
procession from the Session-house to the site 
of the rising building, preceded by the high- 
constable; Mr. Moseley, the architect ; Mr. 
Grimsdell, the builder, and various county 
officers, Besides the Marquis of Salisbury, 
the Earl of Chichester, Colonel Wood, and 
several other gentlemen accompanied the 
assistant judge and the magistrates to the 

. The foundations of the new building 
are already laid out, and the plan is pretty 
clearly indicated. 

Sream-poat Piers. — Recent accidents 
through the bad construction and management 
of the floating piers on the Thames, seem to 
render some general survey of them necessary. 
We could point out two or three which are 
not simply discreditable to our shores, but imi- 
nently dangerous. 

Timper Roors.—Messrs. R. and A. Bran- 
don have announced a work on the open 
timber roofs of the middle ages ; illustrated by 
perspective and working drawings, 
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Wesrarinstrer Court or Sewenrs.— On 
Friday, the Ist inst., a court was held, Mr. 
Leslie in the chair. The collectors presented 
their accounts, as did the clerk, and the cash 
balance at the treasurer’s was declared to be 
11,313%. 8s. 3d. Sundry payments were then 
made. Applications were made for 11,324 
feet of new sewer and 934 private drains. Or- 
dered, upon a motion by Mr. Le Breton, 
seconded by Mr. France, “ That the views to 
be held during the current year be conducted 
in the same manner, and the accommodation 
to the commissioners and their officers be on 
the same scale, as last year, and that Mr. 
Hertslet be authorised and empowered to pro- 
vide accordingly.” A special court was ordered 
for the 12th of May, at 12 o’clock precisely, to 
consider the prenenet regulations as to the 
construction of sewers. The court then or- 
dered the surveyor to prepare a report as toa 
cheaper form of sewer for courts and alleys. 
Mr. Donaldson gave the following notice of 
motion :—“ That the appointment of Thos. 
Rouse as clerk of the works at the meeting of 
the court on Friday, the 17th April last, with- 
out previous examination by the commissioners, 
was null and void, being contrary to the prac- 
tice of the court, and contrary also to the laws 
of the court, No. 20, no previous notice having 
been given in the ordinary summons, stating 
the name of the office and of the candidate or 
candidates for such office, &c.”" After some 
routine business the court adjourned till the 
special court on Tuesday, the | 2th inst., at 12 
o'clock, 

Society or Ants.—April 29h, Mr. W.F. 
Cooke, vice-president, in the chair. The first 
communication read was by Mr. W. Spence, 
on Mr. Godson’s patent furnace for consuming 
smoke and economising fuel. The general 
features of the furnace and the parts of which 
it is composed may be thus described:— A 
box with a moveable bottom or feed plate for 
the fuel, and fitting its internal surface, is sub- 
stituted for the ordinary bars in the middle of 
the furnace, and is capable of being raised or 
lowered within the box or chamber, and which 
is made to occupy a position in the ash pit 
below the furnace. The fuel is fed on the plate 
while in its lowered position, and when raised 
it is introduced into the centre of the fire, by 
which means the smoke evolved from the fres 
fuel is consumed. In order, however, to 
render such a mode of supplying fuel available 
for its purpose, it is necessary that at the time 
when the feed plate in the centre of the furnace 
is to be lowered to receive its charge, the por- 
tion of burning fuel resting thereon should be 
supported. For this purpose two plates of 
metal are made to enter the furnace (one on 
each side) and meet in the centre. Again it 
is requisite for the due promotion of the 
draught into the furnace, that inasmuch as the 
centre support of the fuel consists of a dead 
plate, that plate should be kept a little below 
the fire bars, and that a series of oblique bars 
should be formed, and extend from the ordi- 
nary fire bars to the plate. A model and dia- 

rams of the invention were exhibited, and a 
lengthened discussion took place as to the 
merits of the invention. The second commu- 
nication was by Mr. Moses Ricardo, on a 
machine to register the velocity of railway 
trains when in motion. 

Furnirure Woovs.—We have on two or 
three several occasions mentioned that it is 
the intention of the Government, that all woods 


which are imported for the purpose of making 


furniture, ard are not applicable to any use 
other than for cabinet-making purposes, should 
be delivered free of duty, although they be 
not specially mentioned in the Act of the last 
session of Parliament, it being considered that 
although mahogany, cedar, and some other well- 
known descriptions of wood were named in 
the Act, it was the intention of the legislature 
that all woods imported in a raw state, and ap- 
wen to the purposes mentioned only should, 

ave the same privilege of being admitted free 
of daty. 








MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
During the ensuing Week. 

Monpbay, May 11.—British Architects, 76, Grosvernor- 
street, 8 r.m.; Geographical, 3, Waterloo-place, 84 r.m. 

Tugspay, 12.—Civil Engineers, 25, Great George-street, 
8 r.m.; Freemasons of the Church, 3, Great Newport-street, 
Leicester-square, 8 P.M. 

Tuvaspar, 14. — Royal, Somerset House, 84 p.m. ; Anti- 
quaries, Somerset 


House, 8 P.M. 
Faipar, 15.— Royal Institution, Albemarle-street, 94 


P.M. 





works. 

For ing and reseating the parish church of Hoagh- 
tan ental. 

For laying down about 7,000 feet of 3-inch tooled York 
paving ; about 140 ee ee eee 
about 50 of 4-inch Aberdeen pitching, Bow- 
bridge the Railway-bridge at Stratford. 

For the erection of a new church at Droylsden, near 
Manchester 


For painting thirteen large houses, windows, doors, &c., 


For the erection of fifty brick-built houses at Sheerness, 
each consisting of four rooms, washhouse, &c, 
a 


COMPETITION. 

The committee of the Manchester Royal Lunatic Hospital 
are willing to receive plans for a new Lunatic Hospital, to be 
nena ua Sry about eight a a te 

part whose design is most approved wi appointed 
to enpesiotend the building. 100%. to be paid for the second 
a 


APPROACHING SALES OF WOOD, &e. 
BY AUCTION. 


At Weston Wharf, and No. 8, Oxford-street: an assort- 


ment of mah (im logs, veneers, &c.), rosewood, ash, 
oak, pine, » Xe. 


At Henham, Essex: about 300 very useful oak timber 


At Barking Tye: a prime small! lot of old-seasoned timber, 
elm boards, &e. - ‘ 


At the Wheat Sheaf Inn, Bewdley: 181 oak trees. 

At Hoorenger, near Bury St. Edmunds: about 40 loads 
of oak timber. 

At Poslingford, near Clare: 150 loads of capital oak timber. 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“H. M. P.’’—Order of any bookseller. The price is Is. 

“WwW. B.”’—Declined with thanks. 

‘* Competitor.”’ —The evidence is not sufficient. The 
drawings may have been fastened up for examination. 

“* 4, A.’’—Thanks. It shall be looked to. 

Next Week.—‘‘ Humanitas,”’ ‘‘ Cloacina,’’ “‘ R. Trow.’’ 

Received.—‘‘ Juvenis,’’ ““W. 8.,” “W.B.’? “T. 1. M.” 
“ TheElementsof Architecture,” by the Rev. J.W. McGau 
(M‘Glashan, Dublin, 1846) ; ‘‘ Observations on the Ken 
Rag-stone,”’ by John Whichcord, jun., architect (Weale, 
London), 1846 ; ** Old England’s Worthies,’’ Part IV. (C. 
Knight) ; “ Pictorial Gallery of Arts,”’ Part XVI. (C,. Knight). 
This latter brings the history of architecture up to the intro- 
duction of the pointed arch. ‘‘ Railway Chronicle Travelling 
Charts, or Iron Road Books—London to Woking and Guild- 
ford ’’ (a pleasant companion). 
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ILLIAMS’S PATENT SLATE 
RIDGES and HIPS.—The 
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Se se 
Hips of slated roofs —e 
Roll of various sizes, more > 


: 
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3 
: 
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H«® TILES to suit slate roofs in colour; 
Ridges, with or vebeted joints, vell tops, and 
— peving in squasen, heangens, octagons, tea 
= S shin? coun wid Oe eed 
or 

condey ore anaes ; 
tubular and other of material. spas bat 
Sridse. tottbon ttt maestros os 
to supply | TERRO-METALLIC goods ot far 
as per 3 also, additional Stock at 4 Wharf, 

The TILE TUNSTALL, STAFFORDSHIRE, we 
near the centre of whence boats are sent direct te 
a 3 or to the Mersey for the coasts, the colo- 





HAS. GOODWIN, Plaster of Paris 
air M 


i 
eheaPe 





Ww Sink and Stable and 
Air seal’ Flesen &e.; Gas and Water yg 
14 in to 25 fa: tn Senaeee, SS Sena ee 








CAEN STONE. 
| UARD and BEEDIIAM have a quantity 
of the above stone, of the best ity, direct from 
their Quarries at Allemange, which ma inspected at the 
Norway Sufferance Wharf, Greenwich.— Further particu- 
lars at Mu. G. GATES’, 18, SOUTHWARK-SQUARE, 
SOUTHWARK. 


RCHITECTS and BUILDERS are 
invited to inspect an entirely new description of build- 
ing-stone, now Gret fntreduced into the London market, and 
which for cheapness, durability, quality, colour, and facility 
of working cannot be equalled by any hitherto used. Worked 
samples and fall iculars may be obtained on application 
to Mr. HARRY OLIVER, Surveyor, 83, Hatton-garden, or 
Mr. JOHN ELLIS, 26, Martin’s-place, Cannon-street, City. 








N ARBLE CHIMNEY PIECES.— The 
WESTMINSTER MARBLE COMPANY have 
this spring, — their show-rooms = as a 
of chimney- pieces uite a new design, wii quality 
of Italian Marbles salected expressly for their works, and 
will be sold to builders at such reduced prices that they will 
realize a great saving by forwarding their orders to this Es- 
tablish t. An bated zeal will be maintained to con- 
tinue the patronage so liberally shown to the Westminster 
Marble Works. — Address, Eari-street, Millbank, late 
Grundy’s Works. 




















ty . per yard, on view; and orders taken at 
MARKS and Co.’s Warehouse, 59, Princes-street, Leicester- 
uare. Leather and Carton Pierre Ornaments, and 
Utrecht Velvets, at the same Reduced Duties. 


FINE ARTS. 


Royal 
AO. IRE, watt 


| ge ER’S TRANSPARENT 
WEST, 


PLANES for Perspective Drawing; BENJAMIN 
“This Instrument will enable Artists and others to make 








ioe te the trade, roo the im- 
possesses 
ev or ae ms Bg my Hs 
figuring the paint 
Many substances Lave been used and much time in 
endeavouring to finds cure for a bad Knot, but 














cheaper material, these Stains found more effective 
than any means hitherto 

IN mayer MANSIONS AN ~ eer where _ Weed 
urn Tie dened tretioe and the rieh natural 
colour, and which colour be the lighter to 


Timbers of the inside of the ROOFS of 
cuunen which north country Timbers and Desais 
are used, by brushing them over with the Stain, 

pe Bae. pg Fo why Kev 

effected, the an Oaken Roof will be 
For colouring backs of the Seats, Pews, fronts of 
etd by HENRY STEPHENS, and may be obtained 

by RY —, 
at 54, Stamford-street ; at the Office of Bailder,” 
2, big and in [gg 
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a nr nr ea ne eee meeseanarenneemnne enema 
Sy jeer ATE REDMUND’S PATENT RISING 
i, and SPRING HINGES. These much approved 
HMajesty's etters and Swing Centres, suitable for every description of 
Door from their superior constru combining sim- 
nemcannadly commendation. Hee Hinges an ae pr ahem i. 
PATENT ROUNDED RIM LOCKS. Patent Spring y soting, to ad- 
. WITH SECRET AND SECURE FIXINGS. Mey of the Door ocant ag —To be had VF 
HIS CHEAP and USEFUL ARTICLE, | WA¥BY, Redmund’s Winehiound, £9, Guette-temt, 

the nd ier of Soho, Six Doors from the Square. 
Foe Barong me oheined of from the sole tanuta: | (VOLLINGE'S PATENT HINGES 

taver, Mr. EDWARD WRIGHT, Wolverhampton. C Sole Manufactory, 64, BRIDGE-ROAD, LAMBETH, 
emcees where a great variety are of on A Char bags ’ 


WILSONS PATENT 


VENTILATING 
SPIRAL CHIMNEY POT, 


For the cure of (manu- 
Rare by PORTE. be ONLY 
article for the which the 









ever invented for the 
urpose named, but stands unrivalled in 
The oy be supplied with the 
above useful saitdle bg day at the re- 
aes atta or at the sole 
Southwark-bridge Iron 
Roofing Works. 
p**s PATENT WINDGUARD, for 
ventilating 
Churches, Shops, Kitchens, 
Hospitals, Bed-rooms, Offices, 
Factories, Smoking-rooms, Ships, 
Theatres, School-rooms, Mines, 
Breweries, Nurseries, Vaults, 
Malt-houses, Stables, Tunnels, 
Club-houses, Larders, &e. &e. 
Al fee reheating Guan Seat: and is guaranteed to cure 
all ensly im caused by wind; and entirely supersedes 
the use of revol cowls, or any thing moveable or un- 


ightly on the of chimneys or ventilators 
wee bject of ‘this invention is to create a draft where 
otherwise it would not exist, by the spontaneous action of 
the external air. The Windguard forms a pleasing octagonal 
pilin ent ta He gueetier conatenetion. to caer ont the prin- 
ciple on which it is based, which consists of the wind giving 
4 ion for a vacuum within, thereby causing a conti- 
mat Spuend enamine cleat sural Se the wwenty the wind 
at the time acting upon it, which averages about six feet per 
second thirty days out of thirty-one ; fore, will nearly 
at all times ensure a conti | change of air, being _ > 
pediment to spontaneous ventilation, even on a ‘ectly 
calm day. One five feet square will ventilate a building con- 
taining upwards of 1,000 persons, The Windguard applied 
to ships and steam in the form of a sky-light, pre- 
vents rain or the sea en within, however boisterous the 


, f apartment to be at 
times as pleasant as can be desired. It is fixed at the top of 
the chimney, in addition to which a cast-iron frame and 
valve (about one foot area), made to open or shut at plea- 
sure, is let into the flue, near the ceiling of the room, to al- 
low constant ascending vitiated air being enppadintely 

off. The opening is by a neat venetian blin 
Fe sees Be ry d= tema the effect on a windy day that 
if a hand be thrown up to the grating, it will remain 
there—i. ¢. if the valve be open. In winter the valve would be 
only 'y open, to allow the smoke from the fire to ascend, 
but if the room be found too cold, can be entirely closed. The 
Windguard applied to the tops of chimneys prevents all an- 
noyance from smoke (caused by wind); indeed, where it 
does not, nothing else applied at top will (of the same size) ; 


~ s be taken to have the size ap- 
plied. It is simple in its application, le in price, 
ornamental in appearance ; no machinery or anything move- 


testa, 
COMMERCIAL-ROAD, PIMLICO, LONDON; where 
also may be seen Mr, G.T. Day’s plans (illustrating the 
different applications of his Patent Archimedian Ventilator 
iat = Wilco, wea'C. Covey the Air’ af Delidingss Baipe, 
ree Se rp fgtee of pure cold air 
cubic or warm or 

can be to be continually exchanged per minute, 
day night, winter and summer; thereby insuring, at all 
aenag tag beep ow deedned rooms and passages of build- 
ings, &c. 


i 


Windsor Castle, inity House, 
Trinity : 

Saint James’s Palace, Greenwich Hospital, 
Claremont Christ’s Hospital, 
Walmer Castle Westminster Hospital, 
New o s Club, . Lunatic lum. 

ew > 9 
W hite’s Club, New hepal E : 

Club, Mansion House, 

Oxford and Cambridge, Goldsmiths’ Hall 
Wyadhem, Haberdaghers’ i 
Wyndham, bit , 
Army and Navy, Dyers’ Hall, 
Senin United Service, Hail, 
Junior United Service, @ : 
Sach Hiosown, aueawe © _— 
Mint, —— 
Hen. Artillery Company, Grand Cigar Divan, Strand 
H. M. 3. Salamander, City Clab, 
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BUILDER. 

















an instant. Rising and spring H i 
iple, and very su i for exterior 
prices, be seen at Charles Collinge 
and Co.’s Patent Azletree, Sugar-mill and Spherical-hinge 


M , 64, Bridge-road, 








for the Preservation of Timber, Canvas, Cordage, Cot- 
ton, Woollen, &c., from Decay: 
TESTIMONIALS. 
From Tuomas Grasam, Esq., M.A.,¥.R.S., L. and E., 
of Chemistry, U i 


, University » London 
“ After ex: ta on prepared 
ge an etfs fe ee Pe 
tion, ject my ve 
come to the following conclusions. 


“The wood appears to be fully and deeply penetrated b; 
the metallic salt ; I have found it in Che conten of & lange 


prepared block. 
“The skit, aithough very soluble, does not leave the wood 
easily when exposed to the weather, or buried in one damp 
tarth. It does not come tothe surface of the wood by efflor- 
essence, like the izable salts. I have no doubt, indeed, 
that the greater part of the salts will remain in the wood for 
ears, when employed for railway sleepers or such purposes, 
This may be of material consequence when the wood is ex- 
posed to the attacks of insects, such as the white ant in India, 
weet aioe e would be repelled by the poisonous metallic 
t. 
“* After being long macerated in cold water, or even boiled 
in water, thin chips of the prepared wood retain a sensible 
tity of the oxide of zinc; which I confirmed by Mr. 
Toplis’s test, and observing that the wood can be permanently 
dyed from being ch with a metallic mordant. | 
“I have no doubt, m repeated observations made during | 
several years, of the valuable preservative qualities of the | 
solution of chloride of zinc, as applied in Sir. W. Burnett's | 
process; and would refer its beneficial action chiefly to the | 
small quantity of the metallic salt which is permanently re- | 
tained by the ligneous fibre in all circumstances of exposure. | 
The oxide of zinc appears to alter and harden the risre of | 
wood, and destroy the solubility, and prevent the tendency | 
to decomposition of the azotised principles it contains, by | 
entering into chemical combination with them. 
i “* THOMAS GRAHAM,” 
“ University , 25th October, 1845. 
From Professors Branpg and Coorgrr. 
** London, 4th November, 1845, 


“ 8te,—We have this day again examined the specimens 
of canvas and wood prepared according to the specification 
of your patent, and which, in the month of April, 1844, we 
placed in a damp cellar, where they have remained up to 
this date. 

“We are now enabled satisfactorily to corroborate the 
favourable opinion expressed in our former report. The 
canvas remains amply protected from al! fungous vegetation 
and rottenness, while a corresponding sample of the same 
piece, which had not been prepared by in the 
solution of chloride of sinc, is entirely decayed, being 
mouldy, rotten, black, and in places resembles timber. 

We have also latel compared the strength of a fibre of 
& piece of canvas which we prepared SS aa to your 
specification, in October, 1844, with that of the fibre of the 
same canvas, unprepared, and find that it has in that respect 
sustained no injury. We are therefore of opinion that your 
process will not, after any lapse of time, tend to deteriorate 
the strength of the fibres of the substances in question, 

**In regard to the several samples of different species of 
wood above adverted to, each of ae was cut a two, one 
half being imbued ing to the directions of your speci- 
fication with the dilute solution of chloride of zinc, while 
other half was left in its original condition, we have 

to make a favourable report, and to repeat our opinion 

the efficacy of your as a preventive of dry rot, 
and similar sources of decay ; the unprepared specimens are 
manifesting symptoms of decay and mildew, while those 
whi have been protested 7 yout pre on are clean and 
“WILLIAM THOMAS BRANDE, 
“JOHN THOMAS COOPER.” 
“ To Sir William Burnett, K.C.H., F.R.3., &e, &c.”’ 

Testimonials from numerous other parties may be ob- 
tained on application, personally or by letter, to the Seere- 

aed Epecmena may be seen at the Office, 53, King 














iam-street, London-bridge. 


7 pee ON SALE, a LARGE AS. 
gf DAG sous ru maraaen sounine 2 
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and 
dinch to 14 inch thick. Rough Boarding for Flats, 





LA. SOUTHWARK-BRIDGE-W bs EB, 

& very large ef well weactued Floor every 

A. R., in calling the attention of builders and consumers, 

Le ee oe © them on 

such advan terms, as ensure their 
favours and . 





DRUCE’S No, 2, WHARF, late Paradise-wharf, Chelsea. 


.” THE a RADE — Parties desirous of 

boy er . a Stone, oar Puen Gee 

fngtony cy will nd ‘grea ities of Wharfage, 

"Tagua olde 
N.B.—Depot for Glass Pantiles. 





PLANING 
MACHINERY. 


MUIR’S 
PATENT 





8AW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO, 


7 SD ER of any Size, PLANK, DEALS, 

A NS, fe most qquraved 
praciaie. Boards, &e, 5 lane setcheh, and Grooved, 
y Muir’s Patent Machinery. The Mills have all the advan- 


TOR at wesigution saat Seten iage, 7 with 
y * fetched from 


the Thames the Grosvenor- 
the docks and carted home free of charge. 
Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Millis, 
Gillingham-street, Pimlico. 


N.B, Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 








HE GENERAL WOOD CUTTING 

COMPANY, TIMBER and DEAL SAWING and 
PLANING MILLS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, near Water- 
loo-bridge.—SA WING in all its branches executed with the 
greatest Bi pare and despatch, PLANING by the most 
approved Machinery, reducing the Boards to a el width 
and thickness, and grooving or matching with undeviati 
a re ee ee 


OYAL ADELAIDE GALLERY.—Ar- 
rival in England of the OHIO MELODISTS,—These 
extraordinary quartette singers and personators of Nigger 
eccentricity perform at this Institution every evening at 
9 o'clock, Les Petites Anglaises continue to 
receive unbounded appl in their elegant divertissem ent. 
A Concert every evening, conducted by Mr. A. Sedgwick ; 
Voealists-- Miss Pearse, Mrs. Stuart, and Mr. Binge. 
Lectures on Chemistry. On Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, Major Beniowski on his New Invention of Print. 
ing for the Blind from usual types, at 3 o’clock, Microscope, 
Chroi » and Dissolving Views, daily. Admission 1s. 
Schools half price 


OVELTIES of EXTREME INTER- 
EST and INFORMATION at the ROYAL POLY- 

















TECHNIC INSTITUTION. Scenes in the Terri- 
tory form a part of an entirely new series of Di 

Views. Portraits of the most distinguished in the 
Sikh Government and Army of Lahore. by the 


° ue microscepe. Also, Portraits of Sir H. , sand 
Sir Robert and Get, The Physioscope and lem 
trope, with new and beautiful variations. The most interest- 
ing of the novelties at work are Macintosh’s 
Engine, Coleman’s Patent ‘Locomotive Engine, for 
ing and descending Inclined Planes, F; ’s Archimedian 
Railway, an Envelope Cutting Machine, Wood's New 
Patent Steam Engine , and the Atmospheric Rail- 
way. Experiments with the Diving Bell and Diver. Lec- 
tures on Chemistry and Natural Phi with brilliant 
Gesesigtone! doe Gvagth seaman, Tar tnen tea 

on itory, Notes by a Nine 
Years’ Residen t, presented a the telaien " 




















IMPORTER, TIMBER AND DEAL MERCHANT, 
BOROUGH ROAD, SOUTHWARK, AND COMMERCIAL WHARF, OLD KENT ROAD. 


art se hep at Su Deady order oe A LARGE STOCK of uncut, cut, and 
staff, at Saw Mills for or . 
"Oa, ast and BEECH, PLANK i QUARTERING, =om variety. 
BLIND STUFF, PLASTERERS’, | sae as PANTILE, and other LATHS. 

N.B. Dry Seasoned Froose,, Marentp Boarpinc, and Groove Lixines, with every thickness and 
scantling of Sawn Goods always on sale, or cut to order, and delivered with dispatch, 











